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OUR LITERARY GADGRINDS 
THE EDITOR 

It is dangerous in the literary field to make reference to any 
event so far back as what is now patronizingly and contemptu- 
ously known as the Victorian Age. A veil has been drawn 
across our sense of self-criticism which enables us to see how 
funny the Victorians were, without the discommoding ability 
of seeing how funny we are. Nevertheless from the dark ages 
of Dickens comes the illustration which is to give point to this 
essay. We all recall, however much we may have psychically 
repressed it, Mr. Gadgrind’s visit to the village school and his 
insistence that the children should be fed, with nothing but 
facts. The best description of a horse was: ‘‘Quadruped. 
Graminiverous. Forty teeth, namely, twenty-four grinders, 
four eye-teeth, and twelve incisive. Sheds coat in spring; in 
marshy countries sheds hoofs too. Hoofs hard but requiring 
to be shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth. Now 
girl number twenty,” said Mr. Gadgrind, “you know what a 
horse is.” 

We commend the illustration to our wise intelligentsia, to 
our literary realists who are bent on knowing only the worst 
(and the nastiest), to the artists who must paint things “‘as 
they are,” to the scientists and philosophers who rest in a 
sublime conviction that whatever escapes their scales and 
measures can be safely laughed out of court as non-existent. 
With all our advances in knowledge and in comfort there are 
today too many evidences of modern intellectual poverty to 
yield satisfaction. It is not reassuring even to have this poy- 

erty hidden behind the talkative and flamboyant self-assurance 
of our modern Gadgrinds. 

The fact is that too great a portion of society is really con- 
tent with the possession of things. Society has been handed 
so many new playthings through the mechanical triumphs of 
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science that we have come to interpret life largely in plaything 
terms. Even the children insist on complete mechanical toys. 
They must “go.” The movies must leave nothing to the 
imagination either of love or of death. We insist on wit- 
nessing the last gasp. Our intelligentsia in a furor of literary 
“honesty” insist on dragging every skeleton from every closet 
and exhibiting its bones. If there is a dead cat or a smashed 
“kelly’”’ in the alley, we are not permitted to see the sunset for 
these. We would shudder at such hypocrisy. We would not 
dare in literary “honesty” to overlook the cat. It is quite the 
thing to affect that we are from Missouri and must be shown. 
Now no man is quite so credulous as he who boasts of his 
incredulity. The countryman who is looking for gold-brick 
experts on his visit to the city is the man most easily sold. In 
our insistence on facts we have overlooked the profounder for 
the more superficial. In our search for reality we have missed 
that which is worth having, the realities that can give perma- 
nent and ultimate satisfaction. 

But some of our “‘tough-minded” friends (their own favor- 
ite title) will arise at this point in utter innocence of any loss 
to ask: ‘What is there which goes beyond these so-called 
facts or realities?” The answer is: ‘Everything worth men- 
tioning.”” The demand for facts can be so insistent as to kill 
the imagination and belie the larger reality. Such a statement 
will be greeted with a round of hearty laughter from those 
who think that getting is more important than seeking. The 
toy of childhood tends to become creative if the toy calls for 
co-operation. And if the child has made the toy himself how- 
ever faulty, it is far better than the best that is made for him. 
As we drive imagination out of life, out of work, out of busi- 
ness, out of art, literature and religion we stifle the creative 
instincts. Such a course long pursued means mediocrity. 
Training the imagination is the only means to great art in the 
future. The writer is quite aware that the assumption that 
imagination has an important relation to practical life will to 
many seem ridiculous. Why does the artistic always gather 
itself about the imaginative? It is because in picture, in song, 
in drama, in book the individual essays experience by proxy. 
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He lifts himself up into the spirit of play that he may view life 
in its larger relations. In all great art the individual sees his 
life in its eternal aspects. From a safe vantage ground with- 
out the danger of failure and of tragedy he has disclosed for 
him the undying principles which operate in the human soul 
and in the social relations and which are not subject to change, 
accident and fortune. It is not only a temporary escape from 
tragedy, poverty, and limitation for the individual, it sheds 
light upon his own problems and enables him to see his life as 
it might be. The whole progress of the individual and of the 
human race is bound up in this power of the creative imagina- 
tion. It is the power that most distinguishes man from the 
beast. To live greatly we must develop this power of seeing 
our acts, our wishes, ourselves in relation to the rest of the 
world. It is thus we catch the bearing of will upon result and 
are able to build the world of co-operation, of social respon- 
sibility and to make discoveries and accomplish results which 
in the beginning were only imagined. ‘The unreflective, un- 
imaginative, unplanned life can be but a drifting from one 
casual position to another without a real goal. Without the 
power to see life in its relations and possibilities there cannot 
be great achievement and the result is according to the nobility 
and greatness of the situation conceived. For baseness of 
imagination is self-destructive. Imagination must be of a char- 
acter to command the high respect of the soul. Evil imagination 
is a sort of insanity, it disintegrates the personality and weak- 
ens the positive and constructive powers, eventually destroying 
them altogether. It is only as the imagination can command the 
highest and noblest powers that it can operate as a unifying 
force. Therefore when the imagination is dissipated on the 
base, the vulgar or the commonplace, or when the nobler 
elements in the commonplace are not disclosed, there is not 
only a debasement of morals but a debasement of art as 
well. When these noble elements do not appear in the 
dramatic and literary representations of life it is an evi- 
dence of shallowness and failure to understand life. This is 
exactly the criticism to be cast on many of our present-day liter- 
ati. Their exaltation of the base is shallowness when it is not 
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worse. They do not even approach the canons of art. It is 
not in objection to their criticisms of the foibles of religious 
and well meaning people that we write. These profit by the 
criticism, both within themselves and in the general esteem. 
To set forth the commonplace however without being able to 
discover the nobler elements always present in lowly life is to 
put as false an emphasis in the opposite direction as did the 
goody-goody fiction of the old fashioned Sunday School li- 
brary. To be able to paint this type of character as general 
in a community is to prove the possession of the very provin- 
cialism of soul which is criticized. Superior criticisms by the 
intelligentsia do not display any superiority in them. The 
sense of humor must of course be accorded some value. It is 
well for us to be conscious of our provincialism and shallow- 
ness but it is only the artist who goes beyond the fact of what 
is to the inspiring vision of what should be who can exert a per- 
manent influence over us. To stop short of this is to give a 
merely negative result. 

To lapse again to the dark Victorian age for illustration, 
we need for true artistry that power which Matthew Arnold 
described as the power to “‘see life steadily and to see it 
whole.’’ Wholeness is perhaps the distinguishing characteristic 
of true art and beauty. The cat in the alley may perhaps not 
be forgotten but it can at least be put in its true and subservient 
relation to the sunset. To make the alley all cat and no sunset 
is a lie and it is a worse lie than trying to see only the sunset, 
because it is a lesser fault to forget what is not worth remem- 
bering. The danger just at the present time of over-special- 
ization seems to be that we shall forget the demand for whole- 
ness. Mr. Edison has been reported through the press as sug- 
gesting that the time may have arrived when further progress 
in science will have to wait for further advances in other fields. 
If this should prove the case is it not due to that specialization 
which prevents us in almost every field from understanding 
anything about our world as a whole. Our own special in- 
terest seems to us absolutely the most important. We must 
not only see our lives in relation to a certain limited set of 
facts, we must catch them in a sort of wholeness of relation. 
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The victim of the psychical ‘‘complex” is a sort of specialist 
who does worse than make the world revolve about himself, 
he makes it revolve about a particular mood of his psychic 
experience. The egotist gets a distorted world of relations by 
considering himself the center instead of subsidiary but the 
victim of a “complex” makes the world revolve about a single 
experience, and so becomes pathological. 

Too often the specialist knows a certain phase of truth so 
well that he is ignorant of its greater implications. He dreams 
not for one moment of this larger world which would truly 
explain his fact. But to induce this type of mind to think in 
larger terms of relation is often hopeless. This is the case 
with much of the present day controversy between over-spe- 
cialized scientists and over-specialized theologians, known as 
the science-religion conflict. Thus the world is filled with the 
clamor of specialists each of whom will abate no jot of his 
claims for precedence while our social structure, political and 
cultural institutions threaten to fall upon the heads of our 
modern bedlam. Is it not time for us to give that place to re- 
flection and to wholeness of view which shall provide us some 
comprehension of the meaning of it all. Quite as important 
as movement may be the direction of our movement. Our 
modern life is specialized but it is not whole. We need only 
recall to ourselves how completely has fled from the life of 
the average family that detachment which comes of the simpler 
and familiar associations, those reflections which attended re- 
ligious worship, and the effort to see life as a whole, giving 
due regard to proportion. If life is to be great, if it is to 
fulfil the requirements of art, it must consist of something 
more than fact. It must have about it something more than 
the practical. It must have that wholeness which includes 
dreams, romance, the spiritual. It must have values as well 
as facts. So far as literary and intellectual gadgrindism is a 
fact and a movement it means death not only to art by offend- 
ing the sense of relation and wholeness, but it strikes at the 
very source of art and of all original effort, the creative 
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DEUS IN MACHINA 


BY LYNN H. HARRIS 
Beaver College 


“The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in his Heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


When thus, the bard wrote on his roll 
He saw in part and not in whole, 

His not the perfect key: 
For snail and thorn and rose unfurled 
Reveal the Maker in His world 

To those with eyes to see. 


For not as workman doth He stand 
Who turns the bauble in his hand 
Whereon his skill has played; 
But to creation’s utmost rim 
He is in all and all in Him— 
Ape, tiger, man and maid. 


He doth to each its being give, 
It is in Him we move and live, 
For He is Lord in all; 
He dwells within the rosebud’s glow, 
Within the lily’s cup of snow, 
He marks the sparrow’s fall. 


The vilest worm that through the leaves 
Its winding slimy pathway weaves,— 

It, too, exists in God. 
There is, within the unmeasured span 
Of Infinity’s inclusive plan, 

A place for every clod. 
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This world of sense that girds us round 
And metes to us our little bound 
To Him is but a sign, 
A symbol of the mighty Mind 
That Time and Space and all designed,— 
A hieroglyph divine. 


For Time and Space are both but laws, 
The petty Finite’s mighty flaws, 
To which we needs must bow; 
To Him beyond the last far sphere 
All is a vast and changeless Here, 
A great eternal Now. 


But though our world to Him who wrought 
The cosmic plan be but a thought, 

To us it is a deed: 
Space, matter, force, joy, woe, and pain, 
The winter snow, the summer rain 

An equal credence plead. 


The reign of law is God’s own reign, 
In law he makes his presence plain 
To all save who are blind; 
To prate of law, no God within, 
Is but the babbler’s empty din, 
As senseless as the wind. 


Directed by the innate Soul, 
Unerring to its hidden goal 

The scheme of things rolls on; 
The goal is holden from our sight 
But we shall see it by the light 

Of some far perfect dawn. 
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We, too, are in the boundless range 

Of Purpose fathomless and strange, 
Forever undetained; 

And work we well or work we ill, 

Somehow is wrought the master-will, 
Somehow the end attained. 


What! Are we nothing but “‘a row 
Of shadow-shapes that come and go,” 
Or “Pieces of the game’? 
Must faith and hope, killed at their birth, 
Evanish wholly from the earth, 
And love be but a name? 


This were in truth a sorry scheme 
Without the glory of the gleam,— 
Drear, barren, desolate; 
Were ne’er athwart the sodden gloom 
One single cheering ray to illume 
The dull dark night of Fate. 


The Love that made us wrought not so, 
In measured dole of weal and woe, 
Unheeding, merciless; 
But each may further, each may stay 
The Purpose on its forward way, 
Each curse his life or bless. 


When in our strivings work we best, 

When most we answer to the test 
Whereby we gauge a Man. 

When self is hushed and passion mute 

And love the air upon the lute— 
Then we fulfil the Plan. 
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The good we do is God within, 
The evil—and we call it sin— 

Is all of it our own: 
The selfish hopes, the black desires, 
The ashes of dead altar-fires,— 


These, these are ours alone. 


The good grows greater day by day, 
The evil slowly dies away, 
As we the pathway find; 
And though in hours of sullen rage 
We feel the brute’s mad heritage, 
The tiger lies behind. 


Then work we well or work we ill, 
Somehow is wrought the master-will, 
As fixed in time agone: 
Directed by the innate Soul, 
Unerring to its splendid goal 
The scheme of things rolls on. 
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LIFE AND MATTER’ 
H. WILDON CARR 
London University 
University of Southern California 


The most singular thing in the phenomenon of life and its 
evolution on the surface of this planet is that it is dependent 
on, and wholly conditioned by, the energy radiated by the sun. 
The earth itself possesses an abundant, a practically inexhaust- 
ible, store of energy locked up in its material constitution. 
Life does not draw upon it, at any rate not immediately, and 
though in a way life depends upon it yet it does not derive 
from it its sustenance. So far as life is concerned the earth is 
dead, inert matter, the surface of which is affected by the 
solar radiation. From the scientific standpoint it is indubitable 
that the earth is a body of like nature and similar constitution 
to the sun and must once have formed part of its mass. Ac- 
cording to the cosmological theory at present in favor the 
planetary system is due to a tidal action presumably caused | 
by the near approach of a star when the sun was a giant star 
of vast dimensions and great diffusion. The gravitational 
effect of such an approach is calculable and is conjectured to 
have caused, first protuberances then the detachment of gas- 
eous masses revolving in orbits round the central mass. These 
theories of the natural history of the solar system, as well as 
the tidal theory, are founded on the belief, which seems plainly 
deducible from the facts, that the earth was originally gaseous 
and incandescent and that its present state is a result of cool- 
ing. Living matter has not arisen as a stage in this cooling 
or by any combination of chemical elements causally dependent 
on it. It is an independent phenomenon, dependent upon con- 
ditions it is true, but a phenomenon associated with quite minor 
changes and independent variations taking place on the earth’s 
superficial crust, and due to a source of energy outside the 
earth itself. It is certain that life cannot have existed in the 

*, Paper presented at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy held at 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1926, and printed with its per- 
mission. 
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form we know it before the planet had become practically 
what it now is, a solid black body with an exposed crust, its 
surface radiation ended or practically negligible. If during 
the earth’s incandescent state there was life in any form on it, 
that life must have been a different thing from the phenomenon 
we know and differently conditioned. When we calculate the 
age of the earth we are calculating the period which has 
elapsed since it became the possible stage of a biological evolu- 
tion. We are able in various ways to estimate this period 
and we express it in hundreds of millions of years. The sur- 
face of this cooled-down planet now intercepts a very minute 
portion of the light and heat radiating in every direction from 
the still active central sun, and connected with this play of 
energy we have the phenomenon of the activity of life. 


We have therefore the very curious fact that life is not 
something which our mother earth has evolved out of her 
dying fires or formed by their means, it is a mysterious agency 
which has appeared only after the planet’s own activity had 
died down and it brings under its direction and control a 
radiating force emanating from a distant source. The earth 
is just the stage on which life plays its part, and all the stored 
) energy which the earth provides,—coal and oil and running 
water,—are stores of solar energy which life has magazined 
either automatically or of set purpose. 


Life, then, is a phenomenon wholly associated with the 
stream of solar radiation intercepted by the earth’s surface, 
and yet there is nothing whatever in our scientific knowledge 

of this radiation to give us the slightest clue to an explanation 
| of the activity of life. Solar radiation causes a group of sur- 
| face phenomena on the earth, turns water into vapor, con- 
denses it in clouds, redistributes it in rain, sets up air currents 
‘and ocean currents, alters the face of the land, produces 
climatic and seasonal changes, and all this independently of 
life. Here and there and now and then the activity of life, as 
\if it availed itself of a watched-for opportunity, taking ad- 
- vantage of a privileged position, diverts to its own purposes 
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infinitesimal portions of this seemingly exhaustless stream. 
Life plays a role very like that of the demon whom Clerk 
Maxwell imagined might be controlling a shutter in the path 
of the molecules, able without interfering with the actual 
energy of the molecular movements to reverse the energetical 
law,—to contrive in fact that the water in the kettle on the 
coal fire shall grow colder while the fire grows hotter. Life 
seems to perform a miracle of this kind. The phenomena of 
solar radiation are mechanistically explicable. Life and mind 
interfere with them in a specific manner. What is the nature 
of this interference? Let us look at it from the strictly scien- 
tific standpoint. Let us assume that the atomic and molecular 
systems of the modern physical theory are established beyond 
any possible disturbance from rational scepticism. Let us 
suppose that our concepts of atoms and molecules actually 
represent the physical reality which would appear to us had 
we heightened powers of perception. These systems are ab- 
solutely uninterfered with by life. An atom of oxygen or of 
hydrogen or of carbon is not affected in any way by the fact 
that it enters into the structure of a living body. Its physical 
and chemical nature are the same whether its locus be my 
blood-stream or a glacier in the Himalayas. Indeed its nature 
is inviolable whether it be on the earth or in the sun or on 
Arcturus. The same is true of a molecule. Although the very 
complex molecules, like the sugars and starches, are met with 
only where there are bio-chemical processes, yet the molecules 
themselves are unaffected by anything we conceive of as living 
activity. What then is life? Science cannot represent life in 
sense-imagery, as it represents atoms or combinations of atoms 
or atomic activities. Life is not matter and does not create 
matter, it is activity and it creates agents, and the agents it 
creates are identical, notwithstanding their individual differ- 
ences, in the universal nature of their agency. There is some- 
thing or other, we know not what and can define it no other- 
wise than by the vaguest term, activity, which without having 
any hold on the material structure itself uses it in order to 
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procure the exercise of certain definite functions. The why, 
the how, and the wherefore, science cannot discover, or at least 
up to the present has failed to discover. Science is rightly 
suspicious of interpretation by invoking final ends, for their 
introduction tends to make reasoning circular. It prefers to 
confine itself to description and to inference based on descrip- 
tion, nevertheless it is impossible to dismiss the clear indication 
that life is purposive however little insight we may obtain into 
its purpose. What then is the exact range of its activity? So 
far as we can see, it consists exclusively in making use of the 
instability of carbon compounds as a means of holding captive 
the energy of solar radiation and contriving its re-distribution. 
Of the ninety-two elements, which chemistry has so far discov- 
ered, only one, carbon, appears to have given life its oppor- 
tunity. 


When we reflect on the nature of the activity of life and 
endeavor by scientific research to elucidate at least the imme- 
diate end to which it is directed, we see that it is distinguished 
from mechanical movement by its functional character. It 
opposes a certain kind of spirituality to the materiality on 
which it depends for its actualization. It does much more 
than impose a particular form on the matter it animates, for 
what determines the form of all the structures it contrives to 
produce is always a specific function. Function is the dominant 
factor, structure is dependent and subservient. It is in this 
meaning that we are able to say of life that it is an essentially 
spiritual activity. It is not the expression or manifestation of 
the infinite variety of the characteristics and qualities inherent 
in the molecular structure of carbon compounds. Life is not 
a quality of the stuff we name protoplasm, for protoplasm may 
be dead, and dead protoplasm though inert is chemically iden- 
tical with live protoplasm, and protoplasm differs only from 
other material combinations in its activity by the degree of its 
instability. It is only living protoplasm to which we can track 
life as to its material stronghold. What makes it live, why 
when it lives it obeys an impulsion to function in non-uniform 
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ways, we do not know. No analysis of the living cell of a 
living organism will disclose the practically infinite variety of 
functions the active protoplasm it contains will on occasion 
perform. In short, so far as life and living process is con- 
cerned we get no help whatever towards their comprehension 
by the most exhaustive analysis of the physical and chemical 
structure of the matter on which it is based. To comprehend 
life we must study it as a spiritual, i.e., non-material, agency. 
We must study the functions which living organisms and the 
living parts of organisms are intended to perform, and the 
material structures as contrived for and wholly subservient to 
those functions. 


When we concentrate our attention on this aspect of the 
problem a remarkable contrast at once impresses us: the con- 
trast between the cosmical evolution of the material universe 
and the biological evolution of organic structures. Both pre- 
sent to us continuous processes but the direction of the move- 
ment underlying each evolutionary process seems the contrary 
of the other. The material universe presents to the physicist, 
and to the chemist, the spectacle of a force running down, 
exhausting itself. For example modern chemistry has demon- 
strated scientifically that the element now existing in our planet 
as lead was at one time uranium or thorium, elements which 
have a high radio-activity. It is variously estimated that the 
process of degradation of these particular elements in the 
archaic rocks has occupied from four hundred to four thousand 
millions of years. Again, if we consider the solar radiation, 
on which the present habitable condition of our planet de- 
pends, we find that astronomers and physicists can calculate in 
mass-tons per second the loss of weight due to radiation. 
Everywhere in the material universe we see energy running 
down. Matter is in fact a descending stream of energy the 
source of which is exhaustible. We have no indication in our 
whole outlook on the material universe of a reverse movement, 
or of the possibility of renewing the supply once it has run 
down. When we turn to the contemplation of the living evolu- 
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tion the contrast is complete. We have scientific evidence of a 
continuous progression of living activity extending over per- 
haps hundreds of millions of years of the recent history of the 
planet. What is presented to us is an ascent, the evolution of 
ever more complex organic structures and ever higher spiritual 
achievement. Again we have no indication of the source nor 
of what sustains the upspringing life, but its direction rela- 
tively to the cosmical evolution is upwards. Man is apparently 
the last form, the present climax, but man is also the youngest 
and most recent form to assert predominance. In spirituality 
therefore, using the term to indicate the opposite of material- 
ity, there is a reverse direction of the descent of matter, an 
ascending movement. 


If now we reflect on the relation of life to mind we are at 
once conscious that we are dealing with concepts which unlike 
the concepts of life and matter are affliated to one another. 
Life and mind are not heterogeneous. Matter is inert and 
mechanistic, life is active and purposive, and the idea of pur- 
pose rests ultimately on a concept of mind. 


Life is consciousness de jure. When we speak of the un- 
consciousness of a living being, or when we describe life by 
terms such as libido or conation, terms which imply uncon- 
sciousness, we are using the term unconscious in a purely 
relative meaning and not in the absolute meaning which we 
give to the unconsciousness of matter. There is no gulf be- 
tween life and mind, no gap, no stage in the evolution of living 
forms at which consciousness first emerges, and no subsequent 
stage at which consciousness becomes self-consciousness. In 
the same meaning in which the evangelist could say God is a 
Spirit we can say life is consciousness. What varies is the 
form of consciousness and the degree to which consciousness 
may function in specific or individual modes of acting. 


Our real difficulty in identifying life and mind is that life is 
impersonal while mind is always associated with an individual 
subject of consciousness. Wherever we recognize mind we 
assume sensations, feelings, thoughts, and actions, which seem 
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empty meaningless terms if no one owns them. Far the 
greatest proportion of living actions are impersonal, all are 
purposive, but because there is no individual agent to whom 
we can attribute the purpose we class all impersonal actions as 
mechanical. Descartes led the way in consistently classing all 
vital processes as mechanistic and science has followed him. 
Thus we make a clear distinction between the vital processes 
which go on automatically throughout our lives, and over 
which we exercise practically no direct control,—the processes 
of respiration, circulation, metabolism, etc.,—and the actions 
which are the result of perception and deliberate contrivance. 
These latter we attribute to our mind, and consider this mind 
as a semi-independent reality superposed on our life, not neces- 
sarily bound up with its existence, and indeed we tend to endow 
it with the right to exist in separation from the living body. 
This may easily be seen to be a false demarcation. ‘The per- 
sonal mind differs from living process not generically but only 
as one mode from another of a specific activity. 


Consider, for example, a living process in which there is no 
suggestion of a perceiver perceiving or being self-conscious 
such as there is in all intelligent actions. When a tree sheds 
its leaves in autumn the decay and death of the leaf is not 
brought about by old age or exhaustion or by buffeting with 
external forces, and the fall of the leaf is not due to the force 
of gravity overcoming the force of cohesion. It is due to a 
living process which bears a close resemblance to deliberate 
action. ‘The tree itself cuts off the leaf by growing a layer of 
bark cells at its junction with the stem, thus closing the vessels 
which connect it with the sap-flow and at the same time secur- 
ing the stem against wound or scar when the leaf is detached. 
Although trees are individual and the process is carried out 
independently by every individual tree of a particular species 
in a specific way as part of its life process, we do not feel com- 
pelled to attribute personality and deliberation to the tree. 
Yet so far as the process itself is concerned what distinguishes 
it from conscious process? It can only be a modal distinction. 
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To whatever we are to assign the agency it is quite clear that 
the action belongs to the category of finalism. It is ridiculous 
to class it under the category of mechanism. We need not 
suppose that the tree, or anything we may imagine to exist as 
mind in the tree, is conscious of what it is doing, but when we 
say it is an unconscious living process we mean by unconscious 
an inhibition of consciousness and not its absence. 


Nature in its objective aspect presents therefore to science 
the spectacle of two great processes in being, a process of 
cosmic evolution and a process of living evolution. They seem 
completely independent and the source of each is hidden. From 
the disinterested standpoint of objective science they are dis- 
tinguished by their opposition. Matter is inertia, life is actiy- 
ity. To physics and chemistry the matter which constitutes 
the planetary mass which we are able to submit to scientific 
analysis is a stage in the degradation of energy. It presents 
itself as a stable equilibrium of forces in comparatively closed 
systems,—atoms and molecules. It is essentially spatial in the 
sense that its concept is bound up with the concept of space. 
To abstract its spatial relations internal and external is to 
destroy it in everything which is essential to the ideal of it. 
Time enters only as a factor in the concept of evolution. 
Cosmic evolution is definite in its direction from motion to 
quiescence, from activity to inertia, from instability to stability. 


Life on the other hand is an ascent. It is not spatial. Space 
is for living beings their external aspect at any abstract mo- 
ment of time. Life does not exist in moments, it only presents 
different aspects at different moments. It is not perduration 
in time, and its evolution is not a succession of states. Life is 
continuous creation. It is change, growth, development. It 
is not a succession of new moments each of which drops the 
past to enjoy the present, it is the present activity of the past 
in new creation. 

Physicists and biologists are helpless to carry us further. 
They have no clue to the relation between these two systems 
of objective phenomena, no interpretation of the opposing prin- 
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ciples. Men of science indeed protest that they are not called 
upon to produce a theory. Their business is with the matter 
in hand, to describe phenomena and discover the laws of their 
occurrence. Philosophers on the other hand for the most part 
leave science entirely out of their domain except only so far 
as its methods need criticism and require interpretation or 
justification. But metaphysics is a necessity of human reason. 
Even if we believe in the fundamental irrationality of exist- 
ence we can only support our belief by a metaphysical argu- 
ment. Let us inquire, then, whether there are in the scientific 
facts themselves any clues to a metaphysical solution of this 
opposition. 


1. Inthe first place we are clearly justified in arguing from 
the scientific facts of life and matter that in neither case are 
we dealing with an integral view of reality but in each case 
with a one-sided aspect. Just as the negative pole of the 
magnet cannot exist in abstraction from the positive, and just 
as the discovery of the negative charge on the electron re- 
quires us to postulate the positive charge on the nucleus, so a 
degrading movement in cosmical evolution postulates the com- 
pensating ascending movement, and an ascending movement in 
biological evolution postulates a compensating descent. 


2. In the second place our difficulty in regard to the two 
orders of existence with their opposing principles is to discover 
any possible way of reconciling them as complementary aspects 
of a reality integrally conceived. Nothing could be simpler 
than the natural suggestion that the ascent of life is the com- 
plement of the descent of matter and that we have only to 
fill in the gaps in our knowledge in much the same way as we 
fill in the gaps in the geological record. Unfortunately the 
analogy does not hold. The two evolutions bear witness to 
the fragmentary nature of our knowledge of each, but they 
move on different planes and the point of contact is not a 
junction and it is not a union. We are in much the same case 
as philosophers found themselves in regard to the scientific 
hypothesis of the circulation of the blood, before Malpighi’s 
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microscope had revealed the vessels of the capillary system. 
The fact that the blood circulated had been practically demon- 
strated before the mode or mechanism by which it was accom- 
plished had become even conceivable, so that Descartes was 
led to explain it as an effect of the expansion of fluids when 
heated and their contraction on cooling. So in science today 
the striking fact is the inability of physicists and biologists to 
demonstrate a connecting link between their respective do- 
mains, at the same time that every scientific student is pro- 
foundly convinced that the universe is a rationally explicable 
unity. 

3. In the third place there is one character or direction of 
the two scientific domains which appears as though it might 
afford some indication of a possible synthesis between the facts 
of matter and life. From the side of matter it is clear that 
though the cosmic evolution which is held to account for its 
present state is distinct from the solar radiation which has 
generated the special conditions connected with the evolution 
of life, yet this solar radiation is itself a phenomenon of cosmic 
evolution and the one interpretative principle employed in 
physics in its whole scheme of cosmic evolution is radio- 
activity. From the side of life we have also the fact that 
the principle of individuality is carried very close up to the 
dimensions of the molecular and atomic systems of physics if 
indeed it does not reach down to them. Microbial life postu- 


| lates an individual activity of organic structures far below the 


detection of the supra-microscope. Very few indeed of the 
bacilli we now suppose to be active in virulent diseases have 
been seen by even the most delicate instruments of aided vision, 
yet we have every reason to believe that they function as 
individuals and reproduce their kind by germs. These germs 


‘must approximate very closely to the atomic and molecular 


mechanistic systems. It is not in microbial forms alone that 
we find this indifference, so to speak, to the spatial dimensions 
which receive their norm from the range of our sense organs. 
The vitamins which we now believe play an essential part in 
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the regulation of vital processes, if they are material struc- 
tures, are infinitesimal to a degree which defies all ordinary 


methods of analysis. 


The task of metaphysics is then to devise a rational scheme 
by which these two opposite principles, matter and life, shall 
be brought into unity in one concept. To reduce them to one 
another, to present life as emerging from matter, or matter 
as emerging from life, even if it could be conceived as accurate 
description of actual historical fact, would be no solution for 
it would not explain. What our rationalizing human nature 
demands is an enterprise which will transcend the scientific 
facts. The sciences at the most give us fragmentary and par- 
tial aspects, yet these are all we have wherewith to form our 
concept of reality as a whole. 


TEMPO 


The rhythmic tide of the pounding seas 

Invades the realm of the shore; 
The mad white-caps are the ivory keys 

That crash a musical score. 
The soft French horn in its crinkly shell 

Lies near in the drifting sand; 
Its melody is the tone of a bell 

That silvers a twilight land. 
The far sea bird on its outstretched wings 

Motionless over the Deep, 
Is the silent harp of a Spirit that sings 

When the restless waves are asleep. 


LypDAY SLOANAKER. 


PERSONALISM AND THE INFLUENCE OF BOWNE: 
EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University 


The purpose of this paper is to define personalism with 
special reference to the thought of Borden Parker Bowne. 

Personalism is a recent name for what, in various forms, 
has in the past been called monadology, spiritualism, neo- 
criticism, and personal or teleological idealism. It is the 
theory that to be is to be a self or a member of a self. Per- 
sonalism may be singularistic or pluralistic, theistic or non- 
theistic. This paper deals chiefly with a theistic and plural- 
istic type of personalism. 

By self personalism means a unitary, self-identifying, con- 
scious agent. When the agent is regarded as a substance 
distinct from its experiences, the self is identified with the 
transcendent soul. But when it is regarded as consciousness 
itself,—identical, organic, individual,—the transcendent soul 
is abandoned for the self of psychology. A self capable of 
the realization of values may be called a person. A per- 
sonalist may recognize a hierarchy (as did Leibniz) of per- 
sonal and sub-personal selves. 

Personalism agrees in several respects with other forms of 
idealism. All idealism views synopsis as the ultimate form 
of intelligibility. A person cannot be understood as a mere 
synthesis of parts revealed by analysis. Rather, those parts 
can be understood only when interpreted through their mem- 
bership in the whole person to which they belong. Further, 
all idealism holds that reality is rational and hence in some 
way an organic whole. Even pluralistic personalism does not 
regard the cosmos as a mechanical aggregate of externally 
related parts, but it sees the nature of the whole mirrored in 
the internal structure of the individuals within it. Again, per- 
sonalism agrees with most idealism in giving values an onto- 
logical status and in holding that, for the final synopsis of 
thought, all reality must be viewed as conscious experience. 


2Read at the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy and printed with its 
permission. 
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But idealists differ about the status of persons in reality. 
Many assign them a subordinate place and describe the cosmic 
order in impersonal, if ideal, terms. Thus, the nature of the 
whole is said to be idea, moral order, consciousness in general, 
the unconscious, experience, individuality, or the super-personal. 
Such language usually means to deny that reality is personal, 
although the meaning is often vague. Personalists, however, 
think of concrete reality always as self or person. Impersonal 
idealists explain personality in terms of categories ; personalists 
explain categories in terms of personality. 


Personalism, then, is idealism, but idealism of an empirical 
cast. Bowne has called it transcendental empiricism. In com- 
mon with all empiricism, personalism emphasizes particular, 
concrete experiences; is suspicious of abstractions; and is, in a 
sense, realistic. Personalism is radically empirical in building 
(as against sensationalism and behaviorism) on the experi- 
enced fact that every item of experience belongs to a self, as 
was forcefully stated in the paper by Miss M. W. Calkins on 
“An Essential Factor in Every Truly Radical Empiricism” 
which was read before the Eastern Division of the American 
Philosophical Association at its 1923 Meeting. Personalism 
is realistic in its epistemology in so far as it holds that idea 
and object are forever two. Without this epistemological 
dualism, self would be merged in its world and a true plurality 
of selves would be impossible. 


The sources of personalism are in the main stream of the 
history of philosophy,—in Plato, Arstotle, Augustine, Berke- 
ley, Leibniz, Kant (who probably was, at heart a Leibnizian), 
post-Kantian idealists and particularly Lotze, French spiritual- 
ists, and Renouvier. But the word personalism is recent. Its 
earliest use as a terminus technicus appears to have been by 
Schleiermacher’, while John Grote introduced the word into 
English, in his Exploratio Philosophica. It is found in many 
recent writers, such as Caldecott (1901), W. James (1902), 
C. Renouvier (1903), Hans Dreyer (1905), L. William 


*Pp. 256f. of the first edition of the Reden. 
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Stern (1906), M. W. Calkins (1907), Borden Parker Bowne 
(1908), and many others. The term is now incorporated 
into general philosophical usage. 


Borden Parker Bowne made an original synthesis of the 
contributions to personalistic thought made by Berkeley, Kant, 
and Lotze,—with perhaps more of Lotze than of the others, 
yet more personalistic and pluralistic than Lotze. In Bowne 
we find a typical personalist. 

Bowne was born in 1847. After graduation from New 
York University and a period of foreign study, he returned 
to America. In 1876 he became professor of philosophy in 
Boston University, where he remained until his death in 1910. 
His chief works are: The Principles of Ethics, The Theory 
of Thought and Knowledge, Metaphysics, Theism, Personal- 
ism, and Kant and Spencer. 

Some of Bowne’s characteristic ideas will throw light on 
personalism. With most idealists Bowne taught that the self 
is the datum for all thought. ‘‘Self-consciousness rests on an 
immediate experience of self.” It may be remarked that much 
misunderstanding of personalism rests on a confusion of self- 
consciousness with self-experience. All experience is not self- 
consciousness, but all experience is self-experience. ‘The self 
is ‘‘the personal beginning of all speculation.” All theory is 
an interpretation of this concrete datum. Sensations, physical 
things, universals and values are abstract and secondary; they 
are relative to self, the primary datum. 

Further, under the influence of Kant, Bowne regarded all 
knowledge as mental activity. ‘The constitutive action of 
thought penetrates even into sensation as an articulate ex- 
perience. . . . The mind fixes the dissolving impression 
into a single and abiding meaning.” An order beyond our- 
selves can become an object for us only by our “‘constructing 
it in thought and thus making it our object.” The immanent 
principles by which experience is built up are the categories. 

Bowne divides the categories into phenomenal and meta- 
physical. The former are space, time, motion, quantity, and 
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number. Necessity and possibility are doubtful categories. 
The phenomenal categories contain the bases of mechanical 
science, but they set objects apart from each other without 
internal connection and hence furnish no metaphysical explana- 
tion. The problem of philosophy takes the form: are there 
metaphysical categories? Bowne rejected the view that there 
are unknowable Dinge an sich and adopted the Hegelian doc- 
trine that the real is rational. Being, quality, identity, causal- 
ity, and purpose he regarded as metaphysical categories. ‘They 
cannot be presented in sense. By them the mind transforms 
fleeting impressions into an abiding and internally connected 
order of objects. The metaphysical categories, however, have 
both a phenomenal and a metaphysical use. Metaphysically, 
causality is the self-determination of a free agent; phenomen- 
ally, the determination of consequent by antecedent, mere 
regularity of sequence. Science, then, is positivistic, restricted 
to the phenomenal. If phenomenal categories gave the final 
truth about reality, metaphysics would be mechanistic. But 
thought seeks internal connection, ‘‘a rational whole,’ which 
is attained only through purpose, the highest metaphysical 
category. Since he holds that the objects of science are not 
metaphysically real, his view is phenomenalistic immaterial- 
ism. But it is also a metaphysical personalism, eventuating in 
theism, for a Supreme Person is the ground both of the system 
of nature and of the society of persons. 


Bowne’s empirical bent was apparent in his nominalism. He 
held that universals have no meaning apart from particulars. 
Laws are nothing, do nothing. They are but names for the 
ways in which particulars act. Hence he attacked the fallacies 
of “the abstract” and “the universal’, as he called them, of 
which he held Spinoza, Spencer, and even Hegel to be victims. 
It is doubtful whether he was right about Hegel. 


Bowne was also a voluntarist, although the willing person 
and no impersonal will was his ultimate unit. His voluntarism 
is manifest in his teleology, based on the category of purpose; 
his activism, holding that to be is to act and to act is to will; 
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and his belief in freedom. The doctrine of the speculative 
necessity of freedom is one of his most characteristic contri- 
butions. Science, and all knowledge, are achievements of 
freedom. Truth may be true if I am not free; but unless I 
am free I can never elect to judge it by a valid ideal. The 
thinker must be free to control his thinking by the laws of 
rationality. Unless he is free to ratify and apply those laws, 
all opinions are equally necessary and skepticism results. Free- 
dom is a necessary presupposition of any valid thinking. 


The natural tendency of Bowne’s mind made him one of the 
forerunners of the recent development of axiology. He did 
not formulate his ideas fully, but he spoke of the fact that 
thought must be guided not alone by the cognitive ideal, but 
also by the moral, the aesthetic, and the religious ideals. He 
adumbrated a theory of value, and worked out a substantial 
theory of moral value in his Principles of Ethics. 


Bowne’s influence, which we have now to consider, is diffi- 
cult to determine objectively. There is great difference of 
opinion about his importance. 

Of his hold upon his students at Boston University there 
can be no doubt. Every student in the College was required 
to study under Bowne; and substantially every student in the 
School of Theology elected to do so. From 1888 to 1910, he 
was Dean of the Graduate School and a good proportion of 
the advanced degrees conferred by the university were for 
work done in philosophy under him. His reputation drew 
students to Boston from all parts of this country and from 
foreign lands. Many of them later became university teachers 
of philosophy or allied subjects. Among these, now on the 
faculty of Boston University, are Dean W. M. Warren of 
the College of Liberal Arts, Dean A. C. Knudson of the School 
of Theology, Professor G. C. Cell, F. L. Strickland, and 
others. In other institutions are such former students of 
Bowne as Professors G. A. Coe (Teachers College), G. A. 
Wilson (Syracuse), R. T. Flewelling (University of Southern 
California), H. A. Youtz (Oberlin Graduate School of The- 
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ology), L. R. Eckardt (De Pauw), H. C. Sanborn (Vander- 
bilt), I. R. Beiler (Allegheny), and many others. Several are 
college and university presidents, including President Daniel 
L. Marsh of Boston University. The distinguished theologian, 
Henry C. Sheldon, was a colleague of Bowne’s and learned 
much from him. His entire conception of systematic theology 
was based on Bowne’s personalism. 


Bowne exerted a profound influence on leaders of religious 
thought. He played a large part in keeping his denomination 
from yielding either to fundamentalism or to positivistic 
humanism. But his ideas made themselves felt far beyond his 
denomination among men of all creeds. The religious leader- 
ship of the past two generations owes much to him. Eminent 
clergymen and scholars like Bishop Randolph S. Foster, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Lynn Harold Hough, S. Parkes Cad- 
man, Charles E. Jefferson, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dean 
Charles R. Brown, J. W. Buckham, J. H. Snowden, and many 
others, acknowledge their indebtedness to Bowne. His chief 
contributions to religious thought were his theistic interpreta- 
tion of evolution in the light of the immanence of God, his 
emphasis on social ethics, and his fight for intellectual free- 
dom in religion. 


Bowne’s influence on technical philosophers has been less 
evident. Nevertheless his books have been widely read and 
reviewed; some of his works were translated into Japanese 
and Spanish; he was called to Johns Hopkins, Yale, and 
Chicago, but declined; he was chairman of the Department of 
Philosophy at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and Sciences 
(1904) ; he gave the Deems Lectures at New York University 
and the N. W. Harris Lectures at Northwestern. William 
James spoke of some of his books as “wonderfully able”. 
Eucken called him “distinctly America’s first philosopher.” 
J. Cook Wilson described him as the “most important of 
modern American philosophers.” The founding by R. T 
Flewelling of The Personalist, a quarterly review, in 1920, 
was a notable sign of Bowne’s influence. So too was the Bowne 


mm. 
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memorial volume edited by E. C. Wilm with the title, Studies 
in Philosophy and Theology (1922), and also the Bowne 
number of the Methodist Review (May-June, 1922). In re- 
cent works of reference (the Hastings Encyclopaedia, and the 
Matthews and Smith Dictionary ), histories of philosophy (the 
new Weber-Perry and the fifth edition of M. W. Calkins, The 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy ), and introductions (Leigh- 
ton, Conger, Patrick, Brightman), Bowne is being more ex- 
plicitly recognized than heretofore. The forthcoming volume 
of Ueberweg’s standard Grundriss for the Ninteenth Century 
outside Germany will do Bowne ampler justice than previous 
editions have done him. 


Yet most histories of philosophy treat him casually. Wood- 
bridge Riley omits him entirely from his American Thought,— 
while including many less significant thinkers; A. K. Rogers in 
English and American Philosophy Since 1800 barely alludes 
to him. He is but seldom quoted in philosophical discussions 
or monographs. 


The limitation of his influence may be traced to various 
causes. Bowne’s charming and modest personality helped win 
most of his students to his vision of truth. But in his writings 
he appeared to be severe, sarcastic, even impatient of opposing 
views. This repelled many readers. Further, he was ignored 
by his professional colleagues for the very human reason that, 
to a large extent, he ignored them. It is true that he counted 
among his friends and correspondents such men as Lotze, 
Ulrici, Eucken, Bergson, George Herbert Palmer, William 
James, Noah Porter, George H. Duncan, William Fairfield 
Warren, and numerous other distinguished scholars. Yet on 
the whole the statement made must stand. He rarely quoted 
other authors, and then mostly for polemic purposes. He did 
not join the American Philosophical Association. He did not 
contribute to the philosophical journals. His writings, more- 
over, had a pedagogical rather than a technical cast. He wrote 
textbooks or popularizations chiefly, rather than monographs. 
Thus he widened, rather than deepened, his influence. Further, 
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his religious environment and nature led him to be funda- 
mentally an apologist. His scientific training was largely in 
mathematics and physics rather than biology,—and that in a 
period when biology was in the center of scientific and philoso- 
phical interest. His appeal to life as more than logic also 
somewhat restricted his influence among persons of a non- 
pragmatic type, in spite of the fact that his actual construc- 
tive procedure was rigidly logical and systematic. He some- 
times, however, appeared satisfied with meager definitions. His 
basic view of personality, for instance, would probably have 
been more persuasive to his readers had it been more fully 
elaborated, especially in relation to biology and abnormal 
psychology. 

Yet these limitations should not obscure the fact that Bowne 
was a philosopher in the true sense of the word, and a genu- 
inely great man. He was brilliant in polemic and synoptic in 
vision. He should be studied for his clear and pungent liter- 
ary style; for the thoroughness with which he shows how the 
antinomies of thought on every level are solved by personal- 
ity,—what Knudson calls his “systematic methodological per- 
sonalism”’; and also on account of the relevance of his thought 
to the problems of contemporary epistemology and meta- 
physics. There is hardly an issue which has arisen since his 
death which one does not find treated, at least in germ, on his 
pages. His thought moved in the regions where the central 
and inevitable problems of philosophy are located. His per- 
sonalism, therefore, is a way of understanding experience which 


will always have to be reckoned with, and which opposing 
views will have to consider. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL AS PHILOSOPHER 


D. LUTHER EVANS 
Ohio State University 


Not only as a proficient practicalist, but also as a profound 
philosopher, the apostle Paul deserves the world’s acclaim. A 
master of religious missionaries, he is also a model for re- 
flective metaphysicians. To show that Paul had an unusual 
capacity for explanation, as well as an unique capableness for 
execution, is the purpose of the present paper. For, to the 
writer, in Paul’s private doctrines and not in his public deeds, 
the challenge of the apostle for to-day is chiefly to be found. 

The philosophical standpoint which Paul developed is that 
of the idealistic tradition. The speculative ideal, which has 
dominated the thinking of idealists throughout the history of 
philosophy, vitalized his entire thought life. And he arrived 
at a monism in true idealistic fashion, by interpreting the one 
ultimate substance as spirit or person. Physical existence and 
empirical fact are not denied, but they are regarded merely 
as aspects of the real world, which is a universe of conscious- 
ness and value. We shall consider three doctrines of Paul as 
clearly indicative of his belief that basic reality is unified and 
unifying personality. All of them reveal a romantic and 
mystical interest, seldom recognized as present in the apostle’s 
nature. The three doctrines which disclose in Paul’s thought 
an idealistic bias, are his conceptions of man, the community 
and God. Let us examine them in turn. 

The speculative ideal is manifest in Paul’s anthropology in 
his solution of the conflict between flesh and spirit. For Paul, 
flesh is significant of cosmical evil, and spirit is suggestive of 
universal good. In Paulinism, therefore, the conclusion of the 
strife in man’s nature must be token of an ultimate harmony in 
the world as a whole. 

Paul’s theory of flesh is strongly reminiscent of Plato’s con- 
ception of matter. Both thinkers view the physical aspect of 
reality as chaotic, faulty, meaningless and temporal. To both, 
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matter is the antithesis of mind, the sphere of reality in which 
unity, perfection, value and permanence prevail. To Paul, as 
to Plato, sin is no theoretical discrepancy, deplorable only 
from the standpoint of logic; nor is it merely a moral defect, 
lamentable only from the perspective of ethics. Sin, to Paul, 
is a rift in reality itself. It is a cosmical calamity. As A. 
Sabatier asserts: 

“The fact of sin, denounced by the individual con- 
science, was indeed the starting point of his religious 
thought. But it does not stop at this first stage. In that 
which every one experiences in his own life, the apostle 
recognizes and points out a general and universal law 
in the history of humanity.””* 


E. J. Price also holds that 


“Paul conceives of sin as a universal power which rules 
the whole sphere of fleshly organization.’” 


As Paul, in Platonic manner, considers finite flesh a parcel 
of cosmical imperfection, so, like Plato, he interprets human 
spirit as part of divine goodness. The spiritual in man is due to 
the indwelling Christ, and Christ is a power of universal pro- 
portions. ‘‘Just as Plato’s world of ideas constitutes the imma- 
nent reality of all that is, so in Paul (as in the Fourth Gospel) 
Christ is the immanent life and truth of all things.”* W. 
R. Inge is also “convinced that the conception of Christ as a 
cosmical principle—that conception which is enunciated in St. 
Paul’s prologue—holds a more important place in St. Paul’s 
theology than in that of St. John.’’ 

Since for Paul the conflicting features in man’s nature have 
a universal significance, the way of reconciliation between them 
must have, as has already been suggested, a cosmical charac- 
ter. Let us now notice how Paul’s interpretation of atonement 
for man manifests the traditional idealistic contention that the 
universe is fundamentally good. 

*The Apostle Paul, p. 287. 

*The Hibbert Journal, XVI Tp. 278. 


*E. J. Price, The Hibbert Journal, XVI, p. 271. 
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Paul’s solution of the strife between the matter and mind 
features of human nature reminds one of the Socratic method 
of teaching. As the illustrious teacher of Athens believed that 
the first stage in arriving at knowledge is the acknowledgment 
of one’s ignorance, so Paul held the first step towards holiness 
to be the confession of one’s sins. As Socrates revealed the 
ignorance of his student by showing him the wonders of the 
logical law, similarly Paul convinced his follower of unright- 
eousness by making him behold the beauty of the moral law. 
In Paulinism the law does not effect atonement, but it makes 
man realize the need and value of atonement. Law provides 
a test for evaluating conduct. In short, as Paul puts it in his 
letter to the Romans, ‘‘By law is the knowledge of sin.”’ 

The result of law alone, however, is to make one despair of 
reaching the ideal state of harmony. Law is negative. It pos- 
sesses the form and plan of perfection, but lacks its force and 
power. Before there can be atonement there must be a posi- 
tive fulfilling of the law. To regard the legalistic and formal- 
istic aspect of Paulinism as its essential thesis is to violate 
wholly the apostle’s motive. For, to Paul, it is faith, and not 
law, which effects salvation. 

Faith, in Paul’s philosophy, means faith in Christ. And 
faith in Christ means faith that the universe is, at heart and 
center, good. The proof of the goodness of ultimate reality is 
to be found in the death of Christ. Since Christ is cosmical, 
Calvary is a sign that the world itself is a loving personality. 
As, for Plato, contemplation of the supreme Idea is contem- 
plation of the Just, so, for Paul, faith in Christ is faith in the 
Good. The motive of Paul’s notion of atonement is that of 
idealism throughout its long career. It in no sense denies the 
actuality of particular evil, but it does affirm with confidence 
the reality of universal good. 

Like many of the world’s great idealists, Paul became aware 
of the ultimate perfection of the cosmos, not by induction, but 
by illumination. He did not come to a realization of the 
defects of sin by living a life of sinfulness, but by acquiring in- 
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sight into the exquisite beauty of holiness. As W. R. Inge 
has pointed out, “ ‘Know thyself’ is a great maxim, but he 
who would know himself must know himself in God.”’* Con- 
version ‘‘was the final birth of Paul’s higher soul, for which his 
whole nature had groaned in expectancy. He emerged from 
this period a new, twice-born man, with a new faith, a new 
mind, a new life.”* In the transaction of conversion the mer- 
ciless persecutor becomes a mystical philosopher, and the ant- 
Christ is transformed into one who can declare, “I live, and 
yet no longer I, but Christ liveth in me.” The outlook on life 
is changed from Pharisaical to Platonic. As, for Plato, the 
Idea participates in the particular to endow it with meaning, 
so, for Paul, converted, Christ is immanent in humanity that 
man may partake of the divine nature. To Paul, atonement 
is more than a logical explanation; it is a living experience. 

Let us now pass to a consideration of Paul’s conception of 
community, a notion which is developed in his idea of the 
church. How does the apostle’s ecclesiology reveal the marks 
of idealistic thought? 

Like his theory of man, Paul’s doctrine of the church was 
born out of mystical experience. For the mysticism of Paul is 
of the social and not egoistic type. The altruistic character 
of Paul’s mysticism is accounted for by H. Weinel as follows: 

“Individual as was his original experience, he was in- 
corporated in Christ, the Christ who dwells in the whole 
body of Christians; he was plunged into the great ocean 
of the Holy Ghost which surges and rages in all others 
Just as it does in him. Thereby he has become a part of 
a great organism, every member of which is of equal 
value and significance for the whole, which can only live 


if all bestir themselves in helpful activity: For if one 
member suffers, all members suffer.’’” 


As mysticism, in its anthropological aspect, gave Paul a cos- 
mical Christ, so, in its ecclesiological character, it gave him a 
universal church. 


"Personalism, Idealism and Mysticism 103 
"F. C. Grant, Biblical World, N. S., XIX, p. 380. 
St. Paul, the Man and His Work, p. 132. 
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In the Pauline idea of the church as many-membered but 
unified we find an important notion of idealism, that the world 
is an identity with difference. Again, the idealist’s zeal for 
comprehensiveness is observable in Paul’s conception of the 
church as a cosmopolitan community, founded by one who 
should be “‘the Savior of all men.’? Furthermore, the Pauline 
doctrine that Christ is the head of the church as body, is indic- 
ative of the idealist’s singularistic impulse to show that the 
realm of the physical and the spiritual are in inseparable co- 
herence. As body and mind are reciprocally related in human 
nature, so the physical church and the spiritual Christ are 
joined in a mutually helpful relationship. In this psychologi- 
cal analogy, however, Paul conforms strictly to the motive of 
idealism and makes the material subordinate to the mental. 
Finally, the idealistic bias is manifest in Paul’s belief that the 
church is eternal. According to Paul, the future and final 
church will be an everlasting kingdom in which all things, the 
things of heaven and earth, will be summed up in Christ. That 
Paul’s theory of the church is consistent with idealistic specu- 
lation is brought out by the fact that the great idealist, Josiah 
Royce, extended the Pauline ecclesiology to cosmical dimen- 
sions, making the apostle’s idea of the beloved community an 
interpretation of the universe itself. 


The reasonableness of ecclesiological sociality, as of anthro- 
pological salvation, it to be found in the participation of uni- 
versal love in particular events. Love, the essence of church 
life, is with us because God is with us, and God is love. H. B. 
Carré states the principle in these words: . 

‘Since God’s nature was love, it was inevitable that 
this spirit-nature of man which had already become like 
the nature of God, should be love also, and since it is 
only through conduct that man’s spirit-nature can function 
and reveal itself, it follows that the essence of Christian 
conduct must be love.”* 


In his doctrine of the church, as in his theory of man, Paul, 
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like the speculative idealist he was, interprets the part in terms 
of the whole. What he believes of the whole itself is the ques- 
tion we are now ready to consider. Is Pauline theology sig- 
nificant also of an idealistic bias in its author ? 

For Paul, as for Hegel, God is the climax of the world’s 
dialectic. He is reality in and for itself. He is the only be- 
ing, which requires no other. Like the Absolute of the ideal- 
istic tradition, the God of Paul is the one permanent, perva- 
sive, productive, personal substance. Paul believes in imma- 
nence, but the world is immanent in God, and not vice versa. 
There is too much Platonic transcendentalism in Paul’s doc- 
trine of God for his theology to be considered pantheistic. 
For Paul, ‘‘“God does not become lost in the world; the world 
is transfigured into the Divine. The apostle’s metaphysics 
are strictly theistic.’”’® In God as first and final cause, and not 
in a non-created, perpetual world is true perfection to be 
found. For Paul, “From the Godhead, ‘fount and origin of 
all Is,’ it (Cosmos) sprang; thither it must return.’’*° 


Like his anthropology and ecclesiology, Paul’s theology 
originated in mystical experience. The God idea is not, to 
Paul, intellectual and doctrinal, but inspirational and dynamic. 
Paul’s theology is Hellenic in form, but it is intensely Hebraic 
in fervor. Not in rational inquiry, but in religious insight man 
most surely finds God. 


A word should be said, in conclusion, regarding the ambi- 
guity in Paul’s conception of freedom. Paulinism seems to be 
involved in the famous antinomy of absolutism, when the prob- 
lem of human liberty and cosmical control is raised. There 
are passages in the epistles of Paul where he seems to argue 
for finite responsibility, and there are also passages where he 
appears to support universal determination. For instance, in 
the ninth chapter of his epistle to the Romans he explains the 
rejection of Israel in terms of divine predestination, while in 
the tenth chapter of the same letter the identical fact is inter- 
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preted on the basis of human perversity. If Pauline philos- 
ophy is to justify belief in the ultimate goodness and unity of 
reality, the antinomy must be solved. 


The contradiction vanishes when we view Paulinism from 
the standpoint of mysticism. The antinomy arises only when 
we assume an intellectualistic attitude toward Paul’s philos- 
ophy. It must be realized that the concepts of freedom, and 
determinism, for Paul, are instruments of communication. 
They have to do with a realm in which man uses verbal de- 
vices of control—the sphere of the arts and the sciences. Their 
very aspect of communicability is indicative of their insufh- 
ciency as true revealers of reality. For Paul, complete knowl- 
edge of ultimate being is expressible only in the language of 
the heart. ‘“The letter killeth,” he writes to the Corinthians, 
“but the spirit giveth life.” In the ineffable mystical expe- 
rience the sense of a strife between the will of God and the 
will of man is altogether wanting. For, to the mystic, cosmi- 
cal determinism means the enhancement, and not the suppres- 
sion of human nature. It means, as Paul asserts to the Ro- 
mans, that “whom God did predestinate, them he also called: 
and whom he called, them he also justified: and whom he justi- 
fied, them he also glorified.” Here, indeed, is an optimistic 
absolutism. That it was not an absolutism conducive to moral 
apathy is attested by the fact that its author became one of 
the greatest ethical reformers the world has ever known. The 
secret and sanction of his power may be simply stated: he 
found love where the many find but law. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
BY E. GUY TALBOTT 


The purpose of this paper is to develop the truth that all 
epochs of human civilization are thought-created epochs. We 
shall attempt to prove that the popular doctrine of economic 
determinism is a fallacy when applied to the transformation 
of civilizations and the destiny of races and nations. 

There are two methods of interpreting history, the mate- 
rialistic and the intellectual or idealistic. Professor Lester F. 
Ward has called one method the “Economic interpretation of 
history” and the other the “Ideological interpretation of his- 
tory.’ These two interpretations of history have usually been 
considered as absolutely antithetical, but Professor Ward has 
abundantly demonstrated that the two interpretations are 
easily reconciled. 

Comte is usually considered as the author of the ideological 
method of interpreting history. In his Positive Philosophy 
Comte said: “It cannot be necessary to prove to anybody who 
reads this work that Ideas govern the world, or throw it into 
chaos; in other words, that all social mechanism rests upon 
opinions.” 

Herbert Spencer, although not altogether a historical mate- 
rialist, in dissenting from Comte’s philosophy of history, said: 
“Ideas do not govern and overthrow the world: the world is 
governed or overthrown by feelings, to which ideas serve only 
as guides.” The exponent of the economic interpretation of 
history as the sole method of valid interpretation, would rule 
out of court both the ‘‘feeling’”’ method of Spencer and the 
“idea” method of Comte. 

Feelings and passions of mankind are the powerful motor 
forces of society that act as dynamic agents in transforming 
civilization. It is equally true that ideas, world conceptions, 
govern mankind and are the causative agents in ushering in 
new epochs of civilization. 

If one would understand any epoch of human civilization it 
is necessary to appreciate fully the dominant thinking, the 
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Zeitgeist, of that particular epoch. Simply to know the eco- 
nomic or material factors that pertain to a certain epoch does 
not give one sufficient data to conclude that those economic 
factors are the causative agents in the changing of the course 
of civilization. 


The greatness of Greece is an unsolved enigma if one leaves 
out of the account Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, the men 
whose thinking and philosophical systems caused Greece to be 
great. Nor can one rightly understand the decline and fall of 
Greece without knowing the teaching of Zeno and of Epicurus. 
Noble ideas created a civilization in Greece which has never 
been surpassed. Ignoble ideas caused that civilization to 
crumble into decay and dust. 


The Reformation in religion is explained by Wycliffe, 
Melancthon and Luther, men who dared to think, and think- 
ing, changed the currents of human civilization and the destiny 
of nations and peoples. The Renaissance and the Enlighten- 
ment have a meaning when we remember Bacon and Descartes, 
Spinoza, and the thinkers who pioneered the way for advanc- 
ing civilization. 

The political and commercial greatness of England may be 
traced to Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and Thomas Malthus 
and other English political economists whose teachings gave 
England a background of positive ideas which logically pro- 
duced a strong nation, politically and commercially. 


The material factors pertaining to the French Revolution 
are not unimportant, but that mighty cataclysm in French 
history cannot be fully appraised without knowing the philoso- 
phers of revolt, Rousseau and Voltaire. On one hand the 
prevalent doctrine of the divine right of kings and aristocrats 
and on the other the budding desire of the hitherto voiceless 
proletariat for a larger share of this world’s good and more 
of its necessary goods. Regarding the ideas back of the 
French Revolution, Carlyle has said: ‘Such ideals do realize 
themselves and grow wondrously from amid the incongruous, 
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ever fluctuating chaos of the actual! This is what world his- 
tory, if it teaches anything, has to teach us.” 

There were many material and economic factors entering 
into the great world war, but no one nor all of these factors 
can explain the most disastrous and devastating war in history. 
The secret London Treaties, parceling out the world to be 
vanquished, are a shameful blot on modern civilization. It is 
true that most of the nations involved on either side of the 
titanic struggle sought some material gain from the war. Oil 
and mineral concessions, new territories and peoples to exploit, 
were a part of the sinister plans. But these material factors 
are not sufficient to explain the war which almost meant the 
utter collapse of civilization. 

The immediate cause of the world war is to be found in an 
idea that became an obsession of the German nation; this idea 
was that there is an inevitable struggle between nations for 
supremacy and that Germany is the fittest nation to survive in 
this necessary struggle for existence. This idea began with 
the modern scientific revival as typified by Wallace, Huxley 
and Darwin in England. These men gave to the world a scien- 
tific doctrine which has been called “‘the survival of the fittest 
in the struggle for existence.” 

This scientific doctrine, which was at first applied only to 
the forms of life studied under the microscope or in the rocky 
pages of geology, was expanded into a theory of human de- 
velopment. 

There can be no real peace in the world so long as this false 
idea of international relations prevails. This obsession must 
give way to a more rational and correct theory of social prog- 
ress. ‘True social progress is based on mutual-aid, as Prince 
Kropotkin has phrased it, on human brotherhood and not con- 
flict. Conflict is not the price of social progress; rather has 
civilization progressed in spite of conflict. Co-operation must 
take the place of competition; good-will must supplant hate, 


and mutual-aid must obtain instead of conflict in international 
affairs. 
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Dr. George Nasmyth in his book, Social Progress and the 
Darwinian Theory, says: 

“The effects of federation upon social theory will be 
epoch making. As long as the philosophy of force is 
writ large in international relations, it is hopeless to ex- 
pect that the human race will have a true theory of human 
society, but with the establishment of federation in place 
of anarchy, the way will at last be open for the establish- 
ment of a sound social philosophy of mutual aid and 
justice.”’ 

Hegel, in closing his monumental work, The Philosophy of 
History, says: 

‘The history of the world is nothing but the develop- 
ment of the Idea of Freedom. . . . The history of the 
world, with all its changing scenes which its annals pre- 
sent, is this process of development and the realization 
of Spirit—this is the true Théodicée, the justification of 
God in history.” 

The “Idea of Freedom” was never so strong as today. It 
is the mighty leaven that has been slowly working through the 
ages to create an ideal society. Before our eyes this idea is 
becoming dominant as the ruling factor in the development of 
a new civilization. The idea that all men are children of a 
common Father-God, consequently that all men are brothers, 
is the idea that is transforming a decadent and moribund 
civilization into something that should approximate an ideal 
society. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
The Cosmological Problem and the Principle of Relativity 


An article in the current number of the Revue de Metaphysique deals 
with a subject of unusual interest in the present state of our mathe- 
matical and physical science. The Principle of Relativity popularly 
known as the Einstein Theory has upset completely our notion of the 
nature of the physical universe, as completely as the discovery that the 
earth moves upset the medieval cosmology. Unlike the Copernican 
revolution, however, the Einstein revolution has not replaced the com- 
plicated system of the celestial movements with a simpler and more man- 
ageable one. On the contrary, the great trouble of the Einstein theory 
would seem to be that the new scheme is so complicated that only a 
skillful mathematician is ever at home with it. Those who can manage 
the mathematics will derive profit and instruction from the admirable 
article by Maximilien Winter on “Le Probleme Cosmologique et le 
Théorie de la Relativité.”” We do not propose to deal with the difficult 
problems discussed in this article but only to offer some reflections upon 
them. 


One of the most curious corollaries drawn by Einstein from his gen- 
eral theory is that the physical universe is not infinite but finite, and 
while finite yet unbounded. Is it necessary so to conceive the universe 
or is there an alternative? ‘This is the problem which Mr. Winter 
discusses. ‘There has always been a cosmological problem concealed in 
the Newtonian conception of the universe, for it is evident that the idea 
of universal gravitation is inconsistent with the idea of material masses 
spread through infinite space. ‘The difficulty is usually overcome by 
supposing that the material world is a kind of island and that only the 
void in which it is placed is infinitely extended. It is in some such way 
that the scripture account of the creation of the world in time is ration- 
alized. The creator is thought of as choosing a location, and setting 
bounds, so to speak, to the universe which he will create by imposing 
order on a definite expansion marked off from the chaos of the limitless 


void. While therefore the universe is conceived to have bounds the void 
is boundless. 


The fundamental conception of Einstein is that there is an intimate 
relationship between the nature of matter and the geometrical characters 
of space. Before Einstein the problem was whether the material world 
is finite or not, seeing that space, because it is Euclidean, is necessarily 
conceived as infinite. Now the problem is different. If space is not 
Euclidean the universe may be finite in a quite different meaning, a 
meaning which includes the finitude of space. It is not the material 
world, it is space itself which according to Einstein is Riemannian it is 
itself curved and self-enclosed within a three-dimensional sphere or if 
we take the time dimension also into account, within a spherical-cylin- 
drical form. Such a figure at once finite and yet unbounded is repre- 
sentative of the whole of real space. We may indeed suppose another 
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space outside it, but we have no way of representing it, because we are 
only able to conceive the three spatial and one temporal dimension, and 
so are in the same case as two-dimensional creatures on a spherical 
surface would be in regard to a third dimension. We know there is a 
third dimension but the two dimensional creatures could not conceive 
it in any way. So in our case there is no possible way in which we can 
deal experimentally with our supposed fifth dimension. 


Everyone knows that Einstein’s new principle was put forward in two 
theories, one later than the other. The first which is known as the 
special theory formulated two relativities, those of space and time. 
Space and time were declared to be variable for all systems of reference 
moving uniformly relatively to one another and the velocity of light 
was constant. In the second, known as the general theory, a third rela- 
tivity was included, that of inertia. The force of gravitation was con- 
sidered as the equivalent of the inertial force of moving masses, and 
both inertia and gravitation were determined by the geometrical char- 
acters of the field of force. It is this general theory which involves as 
its consequence the conception of a finite universe. It is implied in the 
conception of universal relativity. Why must we suppose the universe 
finite? ‘The answer is that the actuality of the universe postulates as 
its condition a statistical stability. “That is to say, we must suppose that 
the whole totality of events which constitutes the universe is balanced 
or bound together in a self-completing whole, and the state of such a 
universe at any moment is equilibrium. Now there can be no equilib- 
rium if the universe is infinite for at infinity energy would dissipate 
itself, the density of matter would be zero, and the universe would not 
be stable. This statistical stability is Einstein’s postulate and the curva- 
ture of space enables him to substantiate it. But now this whole notion 
of a complete totality of the events which constitute the universe and 
the application to it of statistical conceptions is questioned by a Dutch 
physicist, de Sitter, who has put forward an alternative theory. In the 
article referred to it is given with mathematical formulae. In effect he 
pronounces the hypothesis of statistical equilibrium, applied to large 
portions of the universe by Newton and by Einstein both in his earlier 
as well as in his later theory, to be purely gratuitous. The whole 
universe, if the expression has any meaning at all in the physical sense, 
may be evolving, and perhaps is actually tending towards a condition 
which if we term it equilibrium is an equilibrium of a kind of which we 
can have no precise idea. 


Mr. Winter in his article seems to think that it is impossible, at 
present at least, to decide between these two alternatives, that each 
involves insuperable difficulties. It seems to us he loses sight of one im- 
portant thing, namely, that the universe for Einstein is not geometrical 
in the purely spatial meaning, as it was for Newton, but geometrical in 
a new meaning which includes time as a dimension. Consequently the 
idea of a universe in course of evolution is not alien to the conception of 
statistical equilibrium, and indeed it is difficult to see that in de Sitter’s 
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theory we have more than simple scepticism. It is not in fact a real 
alternative. What we seem to have in the comparison of the two the- 
ories is rather a contrast of two types of philosophizing. ‘The first is 
the synoptical, the ideal of the philosopher who views reality in its in- 
tegrality, the other the sceptical, the ideal of the philosopher who will 
not theorize beyond the limited range of facts under experimental con- 
trol. We need both. It is a necessity of human thought to infer the 
whole from the part, and we have only the part from which to infer the 
whole. This is why we must have cosmologies. H.W. C. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
St. Michel-in-peril-of-the-land 


What strange desire for solitude, what love of the thunderous turmoil 
of the sea led St. Aubert to dream of establishing an abbey on this wild 
and rocky promontory in the forest of Scissy exactly on the border be- 
tween Brittany and Normandy? It does not seem that there could have 
been a level place large enough to found a single cell, but here after the 
most prodigious and heart-breaking effort we have the stately pile which 
represents one of the richest and most populous abbeys of the middle 
ages. St. Michel, head of the heavenly militia had himself indicated to 
the dreaming Bishop of Avranches the place where his name should be 
made glorious. It had been the place of the horrid Druidic sacrifices, 
this admantine headland running out into the sea. But no well-regulated 
sanctuary could fill the need without its well-authenticated and miracle 
working bones. So very early the monks set out for Rome on pilgrimage 
for the esteemed and saintly relics. This was perhaps in March 709 
A. D. While they were gone the high spring tides combined with a 
great north wind swept away the land surrounding the rock on which 
the abbey stood, destroying the forest in the mighty caldron of tempes- 
tuous sea. When they returned, the abbey sat upon a rocky island sur- 
rounded by quicksands so treacherous that no army was ever able suc- 
cessfully to invest it. Thus did it become known as St. Michel-in-peril- 
of-the-sea. 

Today its empty walls are tenanted mostly with the phantoms of the 
past. The great tides come rushing in a wall of water, with a roar and 
a grandeur indescribable. ‘The tempests sweep over the rock until the 
castle and sanctuary seem mingling with the storm. ‘The tide and the 
quicksands still lie in wait for the unwary traveler. The great hall of 
the refectory is as if the drab-gowned figures of ancient priests had but 
yesterday enjoyed their meals under the crooning voice of the reading 
brother. The hall of the knights seems to await in the inner silences 
the renewed clangor of sword, shield and armor. The terrible oubliettes, 
dungeons of the “forgotten,” speak of the heart-breaks, tortures and ter- 
rors of yesterday, but the danger of St. Michel is no longer the peril of 
the sea. Commercial greed has been permitted to build a long dyke 
straight against the walls of the fortification itself. It is estimated that 
in twenty years more the presence of that dyke will have collected deposits 
of the sea to such extent that both tidal bay and quicksand will be no 
more. The glory, the venture and the tragedy of sea-invested St. Michel 
will be but the memory of former days too soon forgotten. It is now 
St. Michel-in-peril-of-the-land. 

Heroic days, are never for men or nations the days of greatest danger. 
Days of storm, of toil and travail, when hand must be swift and mind 
alert and faith in God unfaltering, such are days of growth and achieve- 
ment. They are not the days of greatest temptation. Many a man who 
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has met the days of sea peril with fearless eye has fallen before the 
temptation of land—the temptation to self-satisfaction, self-laudation 
and self-contentment. Putting the days of struggle behind him the fool 
saith in his heart “‘soul thou hast much goods sufficient for many years.” 
But in the saying of it his soul died within him. “This night,” said the 
Eternal One, “shall thy soul be required of thee.” 

Perhaps the saddest of ocean pictures is the ship which has faced 
untremblingly the wildest storm of the great deep rotting peacefully 
under the undisturbed calm of tropic seas. And in human life there is 
no sight more pathetic than the final moral failure of one who has once 
faced undaunted the worst of perils. St. Michel-in-peril-of-the-sea is a 
thing of grandeur, sublimity, and power, but St. Michel-in-peril-of-the- 
land is but a thing of weakening memories. 

Rees 


PACIFIC DIVISION, PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Congressional meetings of philosophers are mainly valuable for the 
opportunity of expression they afford for the problems which happen to 
be uppermost in the constructive thinking of the time. This third 
meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion at Mills College, November 26-27, 1926, was especially interesting 
as revealing one point around which a great amount of reflective thought 
is centered. Of the nine papers read at the meeting five were devoted 
to the problem of the mathematical and physical interpretation of sense 
experience represented in contemporary philosophy in the recent works 
of Whitehead and Broad. ‘There seemed to be general agreement in 
regarding the earlier work of Russell and Moore as left behind in the 
new method which Whitehead has named extensive abstraction. The 
chief interest, however, centered on a disagreement between Whitehead 
and Broad and this in the end narrowed itself down to the simple ques- 
tion, does a point, to the definition of which both subscribe, exist or not ? 
It sounds reminiscent of the famous controversy as to how many angels 
could stand on the point of a needle, but it turns out to be a serious 
difficulty when it is seen that the question turns on the meaning to be 
given to existence. Broad is committed to a theory of sensa which are 
the data of perception. Anything to justify its claim to existence must 
in his scheme present to consciousness some datum and it is certainly 
difficult to understand any way in which a point could fulfil that condi- 
tion. Apparently therefore he holds that it is a relation or a limit 
but not a datum and not an existent. Whitehead’s position is hardly 
more satisfactory for his objects must all be obtained from the perceptual 
world of sense experience, which is the only immediate reality, by a 
process of extensive abstraction. It is difficult to see how you obtain an 
existent point by such means seeing that by definition the point has no 
extension. 

Professor Loewenberg in a paper on Pre-Analytical and Post-A nalyti- 
cal Data criticized the whole theory of the sense datum. He proposed 
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to scrap the term datum and put in its place “the problematical” on the 
ground that philosophical inquiry never begins with something ultimate 
and unanalysable but always with a situation which involved a problem. 
Professor Murphy gave a detailed examination of Professor Montague’s 
revised version of “New Realism” with the view to showing the com- 
plete bankruptcy of the original claim. Professor H. C. Brown made a 
very courageous defense of Monistic Materialism but failed to show how 
the theory can really get on its legs without the assistance of animal 
faith. Professor Blake dealt in considerable detail with the modern 
mathematical claims to have solved the Zenonian paradoxes. He seemed 
to think a perfectly satisfactory solution could be reached if instead of 
stating the problem in terms of movement it could be stated in terms of 
pure time. So far as we could understand, his conclusion was that every 
period of time, notwithstanding that it contains in itself and in every part 
of it the contradiction of before and after, nevertheless does accomplish 
itself. Professor Lenzen criticized the whole method of extensive 
abstraction. His paper dealt directly with the divergence between 
Whitehead and Broad, and particularly with Broad’s distinction between 
“limits,” which satisfy a definition but which yet may not exist, and 
“abstractive sets” which in his view certainly exist. Professor Lenzen’s 
own view is that Broad’s “‘abstractive sets” are intellectual constructions 
not derivable from experience. 


The two visitors who contributed papers, H. Wildon Carr and 
F. C. S. Schiller, both attended as representatives of the University of 
Southern California at which institution they are Visiting Professors. 
Professor Carr’s paper dealt with two modern arguments for the possi- 
bility of personal survival, one based on the new physical theory of the 
derivative nature of material existence, the other on the psychical prin- 
ciple of continuity. Professor Schiller in a paper on William James and 
the Making of Pragmatism gave some interesting reminiscences of the 
early stages of the controversy. “The other contributions were a paper 
by Professor Lanz on The Logic of the Emotions which criticized very 
effectively the ordinary psychological treatment of the emotions and gave 
some illuminating illustrations from his own study, particularly in the 
analysis of the pure emotion in musical expression and poetical rhythm, 
and a paper by Professor Schilpp on Scheler’s Axiomatic of the Sociology 
of Knowledge which gave an admirable description of the new field of 
inquiry which the German philosopher Max Scheler is entering on. 

The Presidential address of Professor Stuart followed the Annual 
Dinner. His subject was Some Reflections on Naturalism and it covered 
the whole range of present philosophical tendency. Professor J. H. 
Muirhead in an informal address on The Place of Philosophy in the 
American University after luncheon at the close of the meeting, gave an 
interesting account of a series of public lectures initiated at Berkeley last 
year which had interested a large general audience in the special prob- 
lems of philosophy. Haw... 


Along the Bookshelf 


““Mid-way of This Mortal Life”’ 


THE TRAVEL DIARY OF A PHILOSOPHER, VOLS. I and II, 
by H. A. Keysertinc. Harcourt Brace and Company, N. Y. 
Pp. 338 and 400. 

In Keyserling’s The Travel Diary of a Philosopher we have the story 
of a mental pilgrimage. Like Dante the author happens upon that place 
“mid-way of our mortal life” which means disillusionment. As Dante, 
the great forerunner of the Renaissance looking into that world of which 
he wrote, discovered first and foremost himself and saw stalking there 
ghosts of his own dreams, so here we have a similar situation. 

When was it not true that looking into our world we ever take as the 
compelling, as the most compelling, vision there the vision of ourselves. 
This to the reviewer is the unintended result of Keyserling’s work. And 
the work is written with such charm of style and so well translated that 
it promises to become a classic. As one would expect of such a book 
though new, it has gone already through many printings. 

There will be a tendency on the part of many not to read to the end, 
but to fail in this is largely to miss the value of the book. It is what its 
title would indicate, the story of the pilgrimage of a soul responding to 
the reactions of the various racial civilizations and cultures. As these 
would be inevitably tinged by the author’s prepossessions so we find 
herein the temperamental strengths and weaknesses of the author him- 
self. This fact must be taken into consideration or one will be puzzled 
by what seem too shallow generalizations and frequent contradictions of 
statement. The book is but the mirror of his moods. 

The key to the book might very well be found in the writer’s rather 
over-weening faith in the superior power of Kultur over religion for the 
renovation of the world. ‘This leads him to misinterpret and to under- 
estimate Christianity in the beginning of his work, though he seems to 
bring round to a new appreciation of it after he has done his best to 
understand and appreciate its competing cultures and faiths. At times 
this attempt to appreciate by emphasizing the strength and overlooking 
the weakness of such faiths borders on the pathetic. He endeavors to 
understand by entirely emptying himself of that which would make the 
purest Christian appeal. This leads to strange contradictions and results. 
A good illustration is his denunciation of Jesus’ doctrine of self-sacrifice 
as the source of modern weakness and as hostile to human progress, while 
he brings himself around to praise the same sentiments less powerfully 
expressed in the teachings of the Chinese sage Lao-tse: 

“Heaven is eternal and the Earth enduring. 
The cause of Heaven’s and Earth’s eternal duration is 
That they do not live for themselves. 
Therefore they can perpetually give Life. 
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Just so the Elected one: 
He places his self hindmost, 
And it comes foremost. 
He renounces his self 
And his self remains preserved. 


Is it not thus: 
Just because he does not care for his own, 
Does that, which is his own, become perfected ?” 


In Lao-tse these sentiments he rightly pronounces “glorious,” but why 
disparage similar sentiments when they appear in Christianity. 

This one-sidedness is apparent in many places. One may, for instance, 
recognize the domestic and moral virtues of the Japanese without a 
glorification of Japanese prostitution to the disparagement of the domes- 
ticity of Christendom. 


As the author begins with a discount of everything Christian and 
ends by crediting American success to religion (Puritanism at that) 
so he begins by damning personalism and ends by praising it as the part- 
ner with Christianity in what he is led to admit gives the best promise 
of leadership in civilization: 

“The self-determined and self-conscious individual, like all types 
of perfection, does not include but excludes the others. . . . When 
man changes himself from an essentially determined to a deter- 
mining factor in nature, he traverses in the sphere of practical life 
the same path of evolution which leads the theist to mysticism. 
Empirically the one is as right as the other; God is experienced as 
“Thouw’ or ‘I’ according to the spot in which consciousness centres ; 
but the man who experiences Him as ‘I’ experiences Him more 
profoundly. ‘Thus, the autonomously determining individual is 
more directly rooted in being than the one who gives in and suffers. 
And that this is so is in this case not only proved by subjective 
feeling, as in that of the mystic, but by objective experience: this 
reveals that man is really destined to be the lord of creation...... 

“In America my imagination roams inevitably into a better 
future. This proves how very appropriate the concept of progress 
is to this world. Here reflective consciousness has penetrated and 
seized the whole of life to such an extent that its peculiarity is 
dominant, its forms regulate activity, and its ideals have the effect 
of creative forces. What a power the spirit possesses over nature! 
In originality, versatility and inventiveness, the leading people of 
modern times are miles behind the old Greeks. But their develop- 
ment, no matter how far it led in many directions, did not take 
place in the sign of progress. Without direction and without inhi- 
bition they spent their gifts, as unfettered as Indian imagination, 
and after barely two centuries of glory they had come to their end ; 
since then they have only rotted and decayed, no matter how much 
mental fermentation they continued to display. “The modern na- 
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tions have sown the seeds of their ideals systematically into the soil 
of life, in the assumption that progress is a fact, and this subordi- 
nates the physiological process, which is finite in itself, to the 
infinite mental process. Therefore, no reason can be adduced why 
the modern world should perish or cease to continue its develop- 
ment.” 
It may yet be recognized that those who have unjustly claimed ma- 
terialism as the dominant spirit of American life may have to revise their 
opinions in favor of personalism. Ress 


The Philosophy of Personality 


CREATIVE PERSONALITY, by RatpH TYLER FLEWELLING. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. 320. 

THE SELF AND ITS WORLD, by Georce ArtHuR Wi1son. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. 383. 

PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY, by G. Ettiot-SmMiTrH and 
others. In honor of Dr. Morton Prince. Harcourt Brace and 
Company, N. Y. Pp. ix-434. 

POSTULATES OF PERFECTIBILITY, by Pump Davy Boox- 
STABER. ‘The Stratford Company, Boston. Pp. 211. 

PERSONALITY AND REALITY, by J. E. Turner. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. Pp. 190. 

MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE, by Durant Drake. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. Pp. xv-259. 

MIND, ITS ORIGIN AND GOAL, by Georce Barton CUTTEN. 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. Pp. xiii-212. 

In Creative Personality Professor Flewelling has rendered a double 
service. On the one hand he has provided a clear and popular exposition 
of personalism in its relations to many phases of thought which have 
developed since Bowne’s day; on the other, he has shown the value of 
personalism and its message to the life of man. That is to say, he has 
well combined the theoretical and the practical, logic and life. 

After an Introduction by Professor H. Wildon Carr, which throws 
interesting sidelights on personalism, the book treats in four sections of 
Problems of Reality, Problems of Thought, Problems of Value, and 
Problems of Life. For readers with a theoretical interest in philosophy, 
the most interesting portions of the book will probably be Section One as 
a whole, and the chapters on infinity, relativity, the self, the subconscious, 
will, cosmic reality of human values, freedom, and creative imagination. 
The very mention of such topics ought to whet the prospective reader’s 
appetite ! 

In the treatment of each topic there are fruitful suggestions too numer- 
ous to be treated at length in this review. The reader may taste and 
see for himself. Some of the more striking ideas, however, must not be 
passed over. ‘The description of mechanism as “the modern denial of 
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change” (Chapter III) is both apt and well defended. The point made 
in Chapter VII that the denial of the transmission of acquired char- 
acters is fatal to a mechanistic philosophy of evolution is worthy of 
consideration; but Professor McDougall’s recent experiments on mice 
which, if trustworthy, tend to establish the transmission of acquired 
characters, will need to be considered in this connection. 

The two central objections to realism raised by the author are the 
problem of error (p. 113) and “the failure of objects in experience to 
create ideas in inattentive, unprepared, or uninterpreting minds” (p. 
114). Before realism answers these objections adequately much water 
will flow under the bridge! Professor Flewelling makes another con- 
tribution in his wise emphasis on the fact that science is itself based on 
the world of values (p. 120) and that facts ‘‘are themselves values of a 
lesser order” (p. 220). These are pregnant ideas. 

In the treatment of the self, the author avoids the weaknesses both of 
associationism and of the old soul-psychology. Particularly good is his 
distinction between ‘‘a mind made up of states of consciousness” and ‘“‘the 
unity of self-consciousness” (p. 192). The former is a sum of states; 
the latter is a unitary self. ‘The clear repudiation of faculty psychology 
and the treatment of will as “the act of a self-reflective person and as 
such (having) no existence except in its exercise” (p. 200) is most 
sound and should put an end to ill-informed criticisms of personalistic 
psychology. The definition of soul as “moral self-consciousness and self- 
realization” should do much toward clearing up the current incorrect 
identification of self-psychology with the antiquated soul-psychology. 

If one were to find any faults in so useful and sane a book, the chief 
one would be its brevity. “There would be value in elaborating many 
of the points which are dealt with only summarily. A question might 
also be raised about the appropriateness of the title; at any rate, the 
phrasing, Creative Personality, leads one to expect a fuller treatment of 
the meaning and nature of creativity than one finds in Chapter XX XII 
or elsewhere. ‘The bibliographies at the end of each chapter are sugges- 
tive, but the lack of authors’ initials or reference to place and date of 
publication impairs their value. Perhaps more attention might have 
been paid to dualism and realism. 

After all is said by way of criticism, the book is a valuable addition to 
the literature of personalism and is a credit to the high reputation of the 
author. In the reviewer’s opinion, it is perhaps the best work that 
Professor Flewelling has done. It is so clearly and attractively written 
that it should find a wide circle of appreciative readers. The detailed 


index will add much to its permanent usefulness. 
EpGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN. 


The great battle today, both in philosophy and psychology, forms 
around the Self; not so much the nature of the Self as its very existence. 
To be sure this involves its nature; but the claim is that it is superfluous, 
and therefore its nature presents no problem. We are told that “we 
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are not to think of experience as the expression of any psychical entity 
or subject, such as the soul or spirit or consciousness. It is rather the 
interaction of organism with environment.” The superficiality of this 
view is impressive. One wonders why the proponents of this theory 
should be content to stop with abstractions such as experience and inter- 
action. ‘They simply do not think their problem through. And as a 
matter of fact they never actually banish the self though they verbally 
deny its existence. As James Ward says: “However much assailed 
or disowned, the concept of a ‘self’ or conscious subject is to be found 
implicitly or explicitly in all psychological writers whatever—not more 
in Berkeley who treats it as a fact, than in Hume, who treats it as a 
fiction.” 

Dr. Wilson in his latest work, The Self and its World, holds the Self 
to be the all important reality, and treats the problem of the self in 
about all its phases. Indeed we know of no single volume which so ably 
and so thoroughly covers the subject. He follows the self as he finds it 
manifesting itself in the outer world—the world of sense-perception, 
world of organized knowledge, and the world of value. His conclusion 
is that the self is the originator of value, and value has no meaning 
apart from the self. 

Having considered the Self’s world the author devotes the remainder 
of the volume to the consideration of the Self in its world. And his 
conclusion is: 

“All distinctively philosophical problems have their ultimate 
solution in the self. Whatever the question asked of reality, its 
final answer must wait upon the principle of selfhood. This is the 
conclusion to which our studies have brought us. If it were gen- 
erally recognized in contemporary thinking, philosophy might enter 
upon a period of fruitful development, comparable to the great 
synthetic movement that signalized the early part of the nineteenth 
century.” 


We recommend this volume for individual and class room study. 
About all the arguments, for and against the concept of the self, ancient 
and modern, are here collected and considered. Then there is an excel- 
lent index which makes all of this material easily available. 

FRANK W. CoLtirr. 


In Problems of Personality we have a most valuable contribution to 
the psychology of selfhood. In this respect the book is a rare exception 
to the usual commemorative volume. Perhaps this is due to the highly 
specialized work of Dr. Morton Prince himself. It is but natural that 
a work projected in his honor should quite consistently hold itself to the 
various phases of one subject. ‘Thus an unusual unity has been achieved. 
The essays are of varying value as some are very brief. Diverse and 
even contradictory schools of thought are represented which serves to 
make the work of even greater value. From the standpoint of personal- 
ism one of the most valuable of all the contributions is Roback’s Charac- 
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ter and Inhibition. He pays respect to the various “schools,” British, 
French, German and Dutch and then notes the various recent trends 
such as the Psychoanalytic, Psychiatric, Endocrinological, Behavioristic. 
He notes in contradiction to these that character is based on the Possi- 
bility of free inhibition and concludes: 

“The machinery of character involves the inhibition of original 
or inborn tendencies, just as musical composition necessitates the 
mastery of a certain technique; but the inhibition in itself, just as 
the technique as such, possesses very little value. It is the direction 
which the inhibition or the technique takes that is all important. 
Both man and beast work along the lines of least resistance, but it 
is for man to change high resistance into low resistance by adhering 
to a rational guiding principle—a purpose. The courageous man’s 
very difficult course is to him a course of least resistance, once he 
has firmly espoused his cause.” 

There are papers by Janet, Myers, McDougall, Jung and others. The 
publishers are to be congratulated on achieving so outstanding a unit in 
their notable series, the International Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method. 

Bookstaber’s Postulates of Perfectibility is written from a personalistic 
basis but is a disappointing book from several standpoints. Its resort to 
quotation to sustain its positions is pedantic and serves to hide the thought 
of the author. There is on the whole evidence of more reading than 
thinking. ‘There are occasional evidences of a superficial knowledge of 
history as when for instance he identifies the Dark Ages with the Middle 
Ages and his oversight of the part that Christianity played in the found- 
ing of the universities and the preservation and development of learning. 
There are many typographical mistakes throughout the volume as when 
Caird is referred to repeatedly as Cairds and Carr is called H. Wilson 
Carr. 

The rapid expansion of physical science has led theists in recent years 
to adopt the rather lame position that God is a primary datum of our 
nature and so it is obvious that His existence cannot in any proper sense 
be proved. 

Turner in Personality and Reality thinks otherwise. It may be de- 
scribed as a modernized Paley. It does what Paley tried to do and does 
it better because it makes use of the actual science of the present hour 
and a superior apparatus of philosophy. Rast, Be 


Drake’s Mind and Its Place in Nature is of interest not only as a 
systematic exposition and modification of critical realism and material- 
istic psychism (mind-stuff doctrine), but because, we are told, it 
represents the present views of Mr. C. A. Strong. Motivated by a 
desire to completely vindicate scientific method and “fact,” and to grant 
to common sense whatever is compatible with reason, the author accepts 
at the outset the belief (based on animal faith) in a world of impersonal 
things-in-themselves. Professor Drake makes peace with neo-realism by 
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asserting that whereas secondary qualities are not existents, primary 
qualities, under favorable circumstances, may be identical with charac- 
teristics of the object-in-itself. Thus a round-looking penny may at the 
same time be round-in-itself, and the essence of roundness in the per- 
ceived object and in. the existent penny are in this case one and the 
same roundness. 

What then is reality? To this question which metaphysics is alone 
capable of answering, Professor Drake replies: reality consists of space, 
time, motion, configurations or patterns of complexes, and atomic bits of 
pure experience or sentience. The position is essentially Democritean, 
except that the new atoms are not material. However, are they spiritual 
or psychic? Professor Drake thinks they are, but the case seems by no 
means clear, since there is among thinkers a widespread suspicion that 
Hume’s independently existing “sensations,” Clifford’s atomic mind-stuff, 
and James’ “sciousness” or “pure experiences” are nothing more than 
abstractions. ‘Thus, although the stuff of the world is asserted to be 
psychic, small comfort is given to idealism, since, having reified these 
abstractions into substances, the author grants to materialism everything 
else. 

Having established his epistemological and ontological doctrines, the 
author proceeds to explain mind. Reality consisting of psychic atoms in 
motion in space and time, mind arises as a “fusion” (Spencer’s integra- 
tion) in an organized body. Consciousness is a function of this organic 
unity, a relation of nervous system and musculature to a world of objects 
and essences. An essentially motor and behavioristic interpretation of 
mind results. 


Numerous problems confront the reader. For example, is “fusion” 
more than a verbalism; is it a genuine explanation? Again, if conscious- 
ness is a function of a nervous system or organism, is it possible to assert 
its freedom and self-activity? The author’s view of purpose is essentially 
behavioristic. Again, is immortality possible on such a view, since per- 
sonality ceases with the disintegration of the body? (It also might be 
interesting to know whether personal identity is itself an essence.) The 
concept of essence continues in the fog. For essences are asserted not to 
be Platonic universals, but are nevertheless logical. But this account 
which attempts to provide for, under favorable conditions, an epistemo- 
logical monism, smatters of idealism. Finally, if, as the facts demon- 
strate, a percept or sensum is where the percipient is, and not where the 
“thing” perceived is asserted to be (e. g. the white dot in the sky which 
is a symbol now present to the spectator, of an event which transpired an 
hundred thousand years ago), it is hard to see how these sensa can in any 
shape or form be asserted to be identical in primary qualities with things 
without admitting the idealistic contention. However, this book is a 
contribution because it clearly and simply states the mind-stuff doctrine. 

The title of Cutten’s work, Mind, It’s Origin and Goal, adequately 
suggests the contents of this volume, written by a thinker grounded in 
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the Spencerian type of evolutionary theory, and an advocate of the now 
generally discredited psychological recapitulation theory made prominent 
by G. S. Hall a number of years ago. The author, from this point of 
view, readily accepts a belief in the “elemental similarity” of the men- 
tality of man and the lower animals. Explanation of the rise of human 
mentality consists in combining with natural selection an increase in the 
size of the brain. ‘The latter is asserted to be the principal cause “of 
mental development in the vertebrates.” The Lamarckian point of view 
of the author is illustrated in the following quotation: 

“The first impetus toward superiority (in the line developing to 
man) came when he adopted an arboreal life, which required and 
forced agility, and transferred emphasis from the sense of smell to 
that of sight and hearing; and that the combination of the enlarged 
use of these functions was responsible for the development of atten- 
tion and higher association which were necessary for the use of 
speech. 

“Perhaps it was not the arboreal life in itself which was valu- 
able, so much as the life to which the arboreal was an introduction. 
After an education in the higher branches, the race was forced to 
descend from the trees.” 

Calling attention to the influence of open spaces which forced our 
ancestors into the erect position and to the use of eyes instead of nose, 
the author nevertheless insists that 

“considerable advance must have been made about this time in 
his mental equipment with an increased brain capacity, to have 
enabled him to meet the demands made upon him. Going up into 
or coming down from the trees was not sufficient explanation with- 
out an internal change of considerable amount.” 

The author, finally, takes sides with those asserting Nordic supremacy 
and the danger of intellectual decline in America due to the mixing of 
races. He returns to a more conservative position in insisting that the 
moral consciousness is an unique human capacity, and that religion is a 
natural expression of man’s nature endowment. WAV Jal, We 

Religion As Experience 

THE IDEA OF THE HOLY, by RupotpeH Orto. Translated by 
J. W. Harvey. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
NGY. »Pp) vi-237; 

ESSAYS ON RELIGION, by A. CLutron-Brocx. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, N. Y. Pp. xxvi-172. 

THE PLATONIC TRADITION IN ENGLISH RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT, by Witrram RatpuH INce. Longmans Green and 
Co., N. Y. Pp. vii-124. 

At last after nine German editions we have Professor Otto’s The 
Idea of the Holy in an English translation by Professor John Ww. Har- 
vey. This book which has already created a profound impression in 
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German religious thought comes at the right moment for America. We 
are just at the end of an age of rationalism in which the religious sense 
has all but faded out of the common comprehension. The Fundamental- 
ists are correct in their attitude of hostility toward this rationalism which 
would do away with the mystical altogether. They are wrong however 
in the direction which they take to oppose it. Rationalism can never be 
met by an appeal to authority, or a reversion to Medieval theology. The 
battle must be fought out on the plane of reason and in the field of re- 
ligious experience. In other words we must call attention anew to the 
fact and force, to the reality and illumination, of religious experience 
within the soul. This emphasis on experienced fact and value and its 
place in man’s life is the very heart of Professor Otto’s contention. 
Experience he defines as: 
“our apprehension of ‘the divine,’ meaning by that term at least 
something independent of the mental and emotional state of the 
moment of experience.” 
He holds religion to be: 
“a real knowledge of, and real personal communion with, a Being 
whose nature is yet above knowledge and transcends personality. 
This apparent contradiction cannot be evaded by concentrating 
upon one aspect of it and ignoring the other, without doing a real 
injury to religion. It must be faced directly in the experience of 
worship, and there, and only there, it ceases to be a contradiction 
and becomes a harmony.” 


The modern obsession which assumes religion to have originated from 
crude race fears he dissolves with critical acumen: 

“all ostensible explanations of the origin in terms of animism or 
magic or folk psychology are doomed from the outset to wander 
astray and miss the real goal of their inquiry, unless they recognize 
this fact of our nature—primary, unique, underivable from any- 
thing else—to be the basic factor and the basic impulse underlying 
entire process of religious evolution.” 

He rightly contends that mere fear: 
“can never explain how it is that ‘the numinous’ is the object of 
search and desire and yearning, and that too for its own sake and 
not only for the sake of the aid and backing that men expect from 
it in the natural sphere.” 


In case we set the witness of the functioning human soul in place of 
institutional or literary authority many biblical problems become capable 
of solution: 

“The question whether the primitive Church did or could ex- 
perience holiness in the person of Christ, which we can but answer 
in the affirmative, is not so important to us as the question whether 
we too to-day can still do so. Has the portrayal of Christ’s life, 
his actions and achievement, as preserved and handed down by the 
Christian Church, the value and power of a revelation for us to- 
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day, or do we in this matter but live upon the inheritance be- 
queathed us by the first community of Christians and base our faith 
on the authority and testimony of others? There would be no 
hope of answering this question, were it not that in us too that 
inner divining power of apprehension and interpretation which has 
already been considered may find a place—that witness of the 
spirit, only possible on the basis of a mental predisposition to 
recognize ‘the holy’ and to respond to it. If without this no 
understanding and no ‘impression’ of Christ was possible even to 
the first disciples, of what avail should any tradition be that re- 
quires the mediation of generations of Christian men? But if we 
may make this assumption of a predisposing inner ‘witness of the 
Spirit’—as we must—the matter is very different. In that case 
there is no harm even in the fact that the records of Christ’s life 
are fragmentary, that they contain manifold uncertainties, that 
they are intermingled with legendary and overlaid with Hel- 
lenistic elements. For the Spirit knows and recognizes what is of 
the Spirit.” 

It is well to follow Otto’s book with the delightfully penetrating 
religious criticism of Clutton-Brock’s Essays on Religion. And by the 
way, the book will emphasize, to a great multitude who have come to 
love the work of Clutton-Brock, their deep sense of loss in his death. 
Nowhere is he more delightful in expression, more sane or helpful in 
his thinking than in this little volume in which he discusses such themes 
as The Visionaries, The Religion of the Particular, The Logic of God, 
Pooled Self-Esteem, Evil and the New Psychology, The Nature of Evil, 
and The English Bible. 


In the chapter on The Visionaries he writes of truth and value: 

Qher whatever we value utterly and believe utterly with 
the whole of ourselves, no matter how rare or momentary that 
belief and value may be, that is the truth: not some one particular 
truth, but the truth about the whole nature of things; and so the 
nature of things is not what it seems to us in our routine lives, but 
is the best possible, the best that we can imagine and far better, 
since the imagining of each one is lessened and limited by his 
particular weakness of feeling, of thought, of conduct.” 
“To Christ (that) God—how unlike the gods men = eee oe 
the very nature of the universe, and all we have to do is to see him 
and by seeing to be constrained to act like him. He is not law or 
justice or system or will even; He is affection. To Christ the best 
possible is a nature of things, a reality, utterly human and personal, 
what we in our real and deeper selves value in human conduct. 
And Christ had no reason whatever for proclaiming this to be the 
truth except that it was what he valued, and what in the intensity 
of value he believed to be the truth behind the routine world, 
behind scribes and Pharisees and the Roman Empire and the huge 
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menacing universe of things, behind life and death, pain and dis- 
ease, behind the struggle of all things to go on living, behind their 
fears and hopes of a day. Behind it all there was this God who 
would not let a sparrow fall to the ground without being himself 
with it and of it.” 

He declares of the sticklers for closed infallible revelation: 

“They are afraid of losing what they have got and, curiously, 
they do not believe in revelation now continuing and perhaps 
improving. What they have they preserve or embalm in their 
creeds against decay; they assume that the belief in God is fighting 
a losing battle—because there is none other that fighteth for us, but 
only thou, O God. Or rather because God himself does not fight 
for them, does not continue to reveal himself, but refers unbelievers 
back to what he has once said—he is not speaking now.” 


Perhaps the most telling sentence in the book is his definition of evil: 
“evil seems to be the self losing its unity, its identity, under a 
tyranny of external circumstances which turns it into a machine.” 


The work is an unusual combination of literary charm, of intellectual 
grasp and of spiritual insight which no thinking man of our day can 
afford to overlook. 


In remarkable keeping with the contentions of Otto and Clutton- 
Brock are the affirmations of Dean Inge in The Platonic Tradition in 
English Religious Thought. Here we have a brief presentation of the 
place of Platonic ideas in Christian thought and of their profound in- 
fluence in the religious thinking of England. The Dean proposes a 
return to the religion of experience, ‘‘the religion of the spirit’ as a solu- 
tion of the present theological impasse : 


“The call has come for a fresh presentation of the Christian 
faith, so independent of external authority, so autonomous and 
self-sufficing, so alien to much that has passed for orthodox Chris- 
tianity in the past, that few professional ministers of the Gospel 
have either the courage or the liberty to commit themselves to it. 
It is not a new Gospel, as I have shown. It takes us back to the 
New Testament itself, and further still, as we may own with glad- 
ness, to the long line of earnest thinkers who are the glory of 
Greece. As soon as we realise that the religion of the Spirit 
stands on its own feet; that, as Bengel says, ‘Conversion takes 
place to the Lord as to Spirit,’ so that we are in communion with 
a living Christ ; we shall be under no temptation to place ourselves 
again under the yoke of bondage for the sake of the illusory 
security which the religions of authority still offer.” 


Thus from diverse sources we have an appeal from religion as au- 
thority, religion as tradition, religion as theology, to religion as experi- 


ence. It may be that these voices are the heralds of a great new move- 
ment. R 


. . 
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Religion and Science 


WHAT EVOLUTION IS, by Georce Howarp Parkes. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass. Pp. viii-173. 


LANDMARKS IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION, by James Y. Stmpson. Geo. H. Doran Com- 
pany, N. Y. Pp. xiii-288. 


EVOLUTION AND OPTIMISM, by Lupwic Sremx. Thomas 
Seltzer, N. Y. Pp. ix-241. 


SCIENCE AS REVELATION, by Joun M. Watson. The Mac- 
millan Company, N. Y. Pp. 303. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD, 
by Henry Netson WiEMAN. The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Pp. 387. 

SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY, by Ropert H. Murray. The Macmillan Company, 
N.Y. Pp. xviii-450. 

CHRISTIANITY AND NATURALISM, by Rosert SHarrr. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. Pp. viii-307. 

THE NEW AGE OF FAITH, by Jonn Lancpon Daviss. The 
Viking Press, N. Y. Pp. 255. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF LIFE, by Sepa Extprwcer. Thomas 
Y. Crowell, N. Y. Pp. xv-470. 


Recent events of world-wide notoriety have revealed the fact,—some- 
what surprising and not a little disconcerting—that there are large 
classes of educated people who are hostile to scientific teaching and con- 
vinced that it is subversive of religion and morality. This may account 
for the present revival of scientific apologetics, books which set out to 
tell the story of science and trace the evolution of modern scientific 
theory, not for the primary purpose of advancing science or even of 
popularizing it, but of justifying it. Curiously enough our present 
society which finds fundamentalism versus modernism a living issue ts 
itself an outcome of the greatest scientific achievement which human 
history records. 

Anyone who regards the biological evolution theory as a challenge to 
religious belief can, in Professor Parkes’ very readable brief survey, 
discover with a minimum of trouble, “What evolution is.’ His little 
book makes no direct reference to the fundamentalist objection, it simply 
expounds the evolution theory and sets forth the facts which it is formu- 
lated to interpret. Yet even so simple and direct an account is not 
wholly free from bad logic. For example, the appendix which our sur- 
geons are so ready to excise from us on any or no provocation may be a 
vestige of an ancestral organism and useless, but the fact that its removal 
entails no noticeable subsequent inconvenience is not a proof that it is 
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so; indeed the fact that it can be troublesome would be a good argument 
for saying it cannot be a vestige. 

Professor Simpson, also a zoologist, gives in Landmarks in the 
Struggle Between Science and Religion a connected account of 
nature theories from primitive animistic days down to modern times. 
His story reads easily though it is somewhat weighted with quotations 
and references and broken with abundant footnotes. In the final chapter 
he describes Jesus’ view of the universe with the purpose of showing how 
readily the words and teachings of Jesus lend themselves to express the 
ordinary conception of the modern cultured man today. The reply we 
imagine would be that this is because Jesus is essentially a poet and not 
a philosopher in his attitude to nature, and the enjoyment of nature by 
the ordinary man at all times is the poet’s enjoyment, in which he is 
indifferent alike to scientific theories and to vulgar superstitions. 


In his short preface to Dr. Ludwig Stein’s Evolution and Optimism, 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler traces modern pessimism to the influence 
of Schopenhauer and recommends the Berlin Professor’s book as an anti- 
dote. But Schopenhauer’s pessimism has not even a superficial analogy 
to the pessimism of Oswald Spengler’s recently translated Decline of 
Western Civilization against which Dr. Stein inveighs. Schopenhauer 
offered psychological and philosophical arguments, very difficult to re- 
fute, to prove that pain is positive and pleasure negative and concluded 
that the only way to attain to true blessedness is to seek, not the satis- 
faction of desire, but its elimination. In contrast to this philosophical 
pessimism Dr. Stein’s optimism is a very shallow affair. His heroes are 
Comte and Herbert Spencer. The chapters of his book, which deal with 
various modern philosophical movements, such as pragmatism, vitalism, 
energism, etc., appear to have been originally delivered to American 
audiences in the form of orations and no doubt they elicited ringing 
cheers. The philosophical value of the book is negligible. 

Mr. Watson in Science as Revelation claims for science that it is the 
revelation of a new religion. The God of this new religion has all the 
attributes of the God of the old religion but his name is Energy. It is 
a futile argument which can gain neither the respect of science nor the 
gratitude of religion. 

Dr. Wieman’s Religious Experience and Scientific Method is a serious 
constructive work based on sound philosophical analysis. Without scien- 
tific method there can be no efficiency and without religious experience 
no appreciation,—neither a criterion of value nor the means to appraise 
it. Science is adaptive, religion is creative. Apply this contrast to the 
idea of evolution and we have science ever adapting the organism to 
change in the environment, religion ever creating richer and fuller fields 
for new appreciation. An important part of Dr. Wieman’s argument 
rests on a defense of the concept of meaningless experience, also he holds 
that a distinction between meaning and significance is crucial. ‘The book 
is not easy to read but it is well worth reading. It is primarily intended 
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for the student of philosophy but it will also appeal to the ordinarily 
intelligent reader. 

In one of Bernard Shaw’s plays there is a soldier who won a battle 
gloriously which according to all the rules of military science he should 
have lost. The Reverend Doctor Murray in Science and Scientists in 
the Nineteenth Century relates the story of some of the heroes of science 
who had to fight against continual discouragement, not from priests and 
obscurantists but from their own professional colleagues. We confess 
that we feel considerable sympathy with the professional attitude. It 
saves humanity from dangerous cranks, but like everything human it 
may err. Sir Oliver Lodge has written a short introduction. There is 
a poignancy about this in the fact that he himself is, or might claim to 
be, a victim of this professional hatred of the defier of the rules of the 
trade. Actually, and only a few months ago, a serious suggestion was 
put forward by a well-known scientist that the Fellows of the Royal 
Society should unite to expel him from the fellowship of the Society. 
All his valuable contributions to physics, his original experiments, his un- 
rivalled power of exposition, were to go for nought in face of the fact that 
he was engaged in psychical research and encouraging a method which 
orthodox scientists despise as superstition. Sir Oliver Lodge thinks Dr. 
Murray’s book will prove a valuable book of reference, it seems to us 
however that the evident purpose which runs through it of pointing a 
moral, seriously detracts from such an ideal. The bibliography of some 
five hundred substantial volumes in all languages which the author 
appends to his volume and presumably expects his readers will want to 
read may imply that he shares his introducer’s belief that our earthly 
life does not end at death. 


Mr. Robert Shafer’s Christianity and Naturalism is a series of essays 
which was originally, we are told, a course of lectures. There is no claim 
in them to originality and the sources are often by confession second- 
hand. They are however delightful to read and this is not only due to 
the excellence of the typography but to the ease of the style. The reader 
is never under the temptation to skip. While each essay stands by itself 
and will be read for its intrinsic interest, there is an underlying motive 
which binds them together into the unity of a whole. It is that what- 
ever form the argument for the validity of a supernatural revelation may 
assume, whether it appeals to the authority of scripture or of tradition 
or to the interpretation of inner religious experience, it is always in the 
end an appeal to reason, to the exercise by man of his rational nature, 
and every argument which professes to get beneath or beyond this reason 
turns out to be a vicious circle. H. W. Carr. 


Mr. Langdon-Davies in The New Age of Faith wields a stout lance 
and rides North, East, South and West. His pet aversions are Madison 
Grant, Lothrop Stoddard, A. E. Wiggam and William Jennings Bryan, 
archtypes of the pseudo-scientist and the anti-scientist Mr. Stoddard is 
a “race fiend” and Mr. Wiggam an “heredity fiend”. The modern 
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school of eugenics, in Mr. Langdon-Davies’ opinion is merely riding a 
hobby and any effective social control of marriage is an impossibility, 
even if it is desirable. The Jonathan Edwards genealogy comes in for 
considerable ridicule and the influence of heredity consistently discounted. 
He finds the key to progress in the improvement of environment. He 
will not find general agreement with his position on health requirements 
for marriage, even among those who are in no sense “heredity fiends’. 
The prevention of the marriage of the unfit is attended with enormous 
difficulties but his argument against it is a reductio ad absurdum. His 
purpose however, is to make people think. The book is stimulating and 
unusually well written. Those of us who are inclined to take the 
fashionable theories of the day too seriously will find it especially helpful. 
W. BERTRAND STEVENS. 


In spite of the work of such men as Bergson, Driesch, Montgomery 
and Haldane, the field of theoretical biology is deeply in need of philo- 
sophic clarification. A distinct contribution to this problem, a systematic 
attack upon the philosophic issues in biology, will be found in The Or- 
ganization of Life by Professor Seba Eldridge of the University of 
Kansas. At the outset the author points out that, in spite of the im- 
portance of philosophic training among students interested in theoretical 
biology, the average biologist reveals his theoretical impotence in his 
failure: 

“to recognize the hypothetical character of the basic assumptions 
upon which he works; in his conversion (albeit unconscious) of 
these assumptions into metaphysical dogmas standing for infallible 
truth; in his open contempt for scientists who question these as- 
sumptions and the truths for which they are believed to stand; in 
his unfamiliarity with and even indifference towards facts in other 
fields which bear on his own problems; in his misconception of the 
functions both of experiment and of logical analysis, in the treat- 
ment of scientific questions. ‘These attitudes are due, of course, to 
downright ignorance, and to the illiberality of mind that goes with 
it. These in turn are due to specialism in training and in experi- 
ence, as well as, it must be confessed, to a limited interest and 
imagination that prevent the scientist from seeing beyond his 
speciality to the larger back-ground of reality in which it should 
be set. The result is that in a field where we should expect the 
outlook to be broad, the imagination active, and authority as such 
without influence, we find progress hampered by dogma, the out- 
look on reality limited, activity routine and sterile to a degree.” 


The author’s metaphysical analysis is valuable particularly by indicat- 
ing the proper method of attack upon the problem of metaphysical 
biology. His positive view, however, is open to the criticisms current 
against radical pluralism. He has admittedly failed to grasp idealistic 
theories. This book, nevertheless, should be read by biologists, psycholo- 
gists, and metaphysicians. W. H. L. 
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In the Field of Literature 


THE PILGRIM OF ETERNITY: BYRON—A CONFLICT, 
by JoHN Drinkwater. George H. Doran Company, N. Y. 
Pp. xii-408. 

DAWN BOY: BLACKFOOT AND NAVAJO SONGS, by Epa 
Lou Watton. E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. Pp. xxiii-82. 


THE UNRISEN TOMORROW, by Mary Sinton Leitcu. Dor- 
rance and Company, Philadelphia. Pp. 94. 


RHYTHMIC PROSE, by Jonn Husert Scott. Vol. III, No. 1. 
University of Iowa Studies, Iowa City, Iowa. Pp. 192. 


RHYTHMIC VERSE, by Jonn Husert Scorr. Vol. III, No. 2. 
University of Iowa Studies, Iowa City, Iowa. Pp. 216. 


MODERN RELIGIOUS VERSE AND PROSE, by Frep Merat- 
FIELD. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. xiv-471. 


It is a matter of no little satisfaction to the lover of Romanticism to 
see how the great figures of the English Romantic Movement have, in 
an age of realism, been so prominently brought to the attention of the 
public since the close of the World War. Of the six major poets of 
that stirring period—Wordsworth, Coleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats—Scott alone has failed to receive special attention. We have had 
new light thrown on Wordsworth, new evaluations of Coleridge and 
Shelley, chiefly from the French point of view, and Miss Lowell’s 
notable study of Keats has stimulated fresh interest, not only in the ill- 
starred author of Endymion, but in all those men of letters with whom 
he had any connection. 

Lord Byron also has had his full share of attention. It is even perti- 
nent to ask what excuse there could be for re-examining the story life of 
this rebel and raising again the old vexatious questions concerning his 
personal conduct. Yet Mr. Drinkwater has really justified his attempt 
by the point of view he has taken. It is contained in the sub-title “Byron 
—A Conflict’, which the biographer explains as the conflict between 
“Byron the essential poet” and the Byron “begotten by society upon his 
own weaknesses”. ‘This conflict forms the Jeitmotif of Byron’s story. 
Logically enough, therefore, Mr. Drinkwater devotes his first long 
chapter, entitled “Controversy,” to a patient and unbiased endeavor to 
get at the truth in the charge of an incestuous relationship between 
Byron and his half-sister, Augusta. Back of this charge lie, not only 
Byron’s separation from Lady Byron and his self-imposed exile from 
England, but, as implied by Mr. Drinkwater, the frustration of the 
poet by the man. We may be somewhat disappointed that Mr. Drink- 
water comes to no conclusions after a patient weighing of the evidence— 
we may be tempted to ask, Why all this pother if we are to get no nearer 
the truth? And yet there may be justice in the biographer’s contention 
that, irrespective of the truth of the charge, Byron’s whole future life 
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was profoundly affected by his relationship to the two people—Lady 
Byron and Augusta—most concerned with it. As for the rest of the 
story, we must grant that it is told painstakingly, with a care for the 
avoidance of prejudice, and with an attention to completeness that give 
us confidence in the narrator. But he does not do for us what Miss 
Lowell did for Keats. The poetry, the enthusiasm, the human touch 
are lacking. Mr. Drinkwater has given us a valuable though colorless 
appraisal of a man whose life and work are almost synonymous with 
color, however valueless they may seem to the sober-minded contemner 
of Byron’s unfortunate pilgrimage through life. 

It is all too rarely that the white American gets a real insight into the 
soul of the stolid American Indian. Miss Walton has given us one of 
these glimpses in what she calls the “re-created” songs of the Blackfoot 
and Navajo tribes. By re-created she means “not literal, not even free, 
translations of Indian texts, but rather interpretations of Indian poetic 
material.” These interpretations consist of love songs, dance songs, 
gambling songs, legends, and numerous songs connected with some form 
of Indian ceremonial. Gracefully constructed, these poems reveal that 
humor, color, and mystic poetry in the life of the Red Man which not 
one white man in twenty would dream the Indian possessed. We are 
grateful to Miss Walton for her artistic revelations of a people all too 
little revealed. 


The Unrisen Morrow is the second collection of verse which Mary 
Sinton Leitch has got together after their previous publication in numer- 
ous periodicals throughout the country. The predominant notes in this 
collection are wistfulness, delicacy of imagination, appreciation of the 
softer beauties of external nature. It is this last subject that she handles 
best, in such poems as “Expectancy”, “The Ship”, “To the Yellow 
Jassamine”’, and “Fog at Sea”. Other subjects, such as Death and 
Immortality, are touched somewhat less effectively, the spontaneity of 
the nature poems being sacrificed to a didacticism and straining for effect, 
The most vivid and human of the poems is ‘““The Mass of Saint Secaire”, 
enshrining a legend of Gascony. Louis WANN. 


In view of the increasing emphasis upon beautiful prose in contempo- 
rary writing, Professor Scott’s attempt in Rythmic Prose to analyze the 
bases of prose style is timely. He recognizes in the best English prose 
certain more or less symmetrical phrasal patterns which he names 
rhythma. ‘These, together with parallel and balanced constructions, and 
a duplicating of pairs of phrases (groups of four rhythma) which he 
calls quadrals, are the essential elements in constructing the finest prose. 
The sentences of DeQuincey and Burke are very largely made up of well 
defined rhythma and quadrals. The student of composition is advised to 
exercise “‘the censorship of the listening ear,” a practice, by the way, 
which the author frequently disregards. 

That rhythm is likewise the unit of verse is the thesis of Rhythmic 
Verse. The balancing of phrasal unit against phrasal unit is more 
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important than meter. Generally speaking, the great poets have not 
written in meter, but in rhythm. The author’s illustrations in support 
of this thesis are generally convincing, but he is frequently arbitrary in 
his division of lines into rhythma. The better free verse, he finds, is 
“shot through and through with rhythma.” He makes the interesting 
suggestion that if we approach free verse from the prose side and call it 
prosesong, we can overcome much of our prejudice against it, and, event- 
ually, develop it into a far more significant form. 

Both books are stimulating to the student. The first is valuable to 
the teacher of composition as an anthology of excellent prose sentences. 

Roy T. THompson. 


The anthology, gleaning and presenting to busy mankind the best of 
the hidden fruitage of art, needs no eulogy. Professor Merrifield’s 
Modern Religious Verse and Prose is a rich and well-selected collection 
of verse and essay covering the sweep of man’s spiritual insights, his 
faiths and his doubts concerning man, nature, and God. By no means 
the smallest feature of this splendid volume is a series of notes following 
each section of the book, in which the author summarizes and discusses 
tersely the thought contained therein. Generous portions of the con- 
tents are anthologized for the first time. This is a book worth owning. 

Wr Hol 
Miscellaneous 


QUO VADIMUS, by E. E. Fournier v’Atse. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, N. Y. Pp. 92. 


This little book is written entirely from the coldly intellectual stand- 
point, with no idealism. Particularly is the lack observable in the writ- 
er’s treatment of nationality. After a few cynical remarks on British 
and French nationality, he declares that “In Germany and in certain 
smaller countries, like Denmark and Finland, it is education rather 
than wealth which is more or less impartially distributed. ‘This also 
tends to broaden the elite and make the nation more intrinsically power- 
ful.” But surely it was the absence of a vital, unselfish nationalism in 
Germany that led more than anything to her sudden collapse in the 
late war. 

“We thus get an elite,’ he goes on to say, “among nations as well as 
individuals. This elite is, however, based on force rather than intellec- 
tual leadership, owing to the fact that a nation as an organism is in a 
much more primitive stage of evolution than is a civilized individual. 
Nations have no morality, no curbs upon their greed, their hatred, their 
jealousy and vindictiveness.” The opposite of this cynicism has been the 
ideal of the Protestant nations who got their inspiration from Geneva, 
and what he says is untrue, happily, of the Stars and Stripes. 


DISCOVERY OF JAPANESE IDEALISM, by Kisuio Satomt. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, N. Y. Pp. vii-178. 


The title chosen by the writer of this very suggestive book is a little 
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puzzling. What is Japanese Idealism, and why should it have to be 
“discovered”? On one occasion I was listening to the discourse of an 
eminent preacher in Chicago, later a Bishop of the Methodist Church, 
and he made the statement that East differed from West in the insistence 
we place upon the nation. To one who, like myself, had lived for many 
years in Japan, the statement was unwarranted ; the Japanese have made 
an ideal of the nation, and in this field of thought can teach rather than 
rn from the Occident. 
the Japanese have had three cults or religions: Shintoism, Buddhism, 
and Confucianism. The first is not properly a religion, its essence 
being the cultivation of national life and ideals. Its tenets are implicit 
in a mass of legends in vague nature and ancestor worship. When the 
cultural Chinese civilization poured in sixteen hundred years ago on the 
wings of Buddhism, it supplanted and apparently absorbed the cruder 
earlier faith. And there was a dualism even in this Chinese civilization, 
for its ethical system, systematized as Confucianism, gradually chilled 
the Buddhist enthusiasm of these earlier centuries. And thus its pupil 
Japan had to deal with three cults. The early Shinto triumphed ina 
practical way by giving a new religious type to the world in the monk- 
priest of Buddhism, resembling the knight-templar of Christianity, with 
his cult of Bushido. Thus Buddhism, essentially a religion of pacificism 
and non-resistance took a warlike aspect in the Land of the Rising Sun; 
and it resumed the missionary quality which it manifests today. 

It was Nichiren, founder of a Buddhist sect in the thirteenth century, 
who became the exponent of this eclectic Buddhism, expounding a doc- 
trine satisfactory to his nationals. Beginning the national life with the 
Edict of the Imperial Ancestor, the Sun-Goddess, when she gave the 
country to her grandson Ninigi-no-Mikoto, he found in the Edict the 
idealism of the Japanese Ancestor in establishing the state, it had its 
trinity of symbols; a Mirror, a Bead and a Sword, known today as the 
Three Sacred Treasures. The Mirror reflects things faithfully and this 
means truth and righteousness. “The Sword means the destruction of 
evil things. ‘The Bead means love and virtue. The fact that the three 
virtues, declares Mr. Satomi, were made the symbol of the Japanese 
throne is itself a proof of idealism existing at that remote time. 

The book would be improved by a revisal as the style often is imper- 
fect; and there is no index. A significant drama, by Chigaku Tanaka, 
is appended. ‘To students of the essentials of nationality, a crucial world 
problem at the present time, the whole book will repay close perusal. 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION, ITS SIGNIFICANCE AND 
REALIZATION, by Kisuto Satomr. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, N. Y. Pp. xiv-238. 


One of the remarkable facts in world civilization is the development 
of national life in the extreme East and in the West on parallel lines 
and yet without contact. When the Jesuit missionaries arrived in India 
after the Cape of Good Hope had been rounded, they remarked, on 
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entering a Buddhist temple and recognizing how the altar and other 
services approximated to their own: ‘Why, the devil must have been 
ahead of us and stolen our methods!”” When Japan was opened to for- 
eigners last century, she also had institutions that had progressed through 
feudalism, a dual rule like the dualism of the Holy Roman Empire, to 
the bureaucracy of the Shogunate, resembling the Richelieu bureaucracy 
of France. Alone among Asiatic peoples today the Japanese nation has 
the full-fledged national instinct. And this is more or less religious in 
its quality. 

Perhaps the best book to explain the situation is the volume now 
under review, Satomi’s Japanese Civilization. His clue to the problem 
he finds in the personality of Nichiren, founder of the Nichiren sect of 
Buddhism. Nichiren was born in the thirteenth century of the Christian 
era, just six years after the birth of Saint Louis the Ninth of France, 
with whose personality French nationality may be said to have been 
planted firmly. He it was who in his writings and life gave the “Path” 
of Buddhism a communal and practical turn; associating religious ac- 
tivities essentially with the state. While Mr. Satomi is a devout Budd- 
hist of the Nichiren school; yet his opening chapter, ‘“What Religion Is” 
might in its essentials come from a Christian Modernist. He recognizes 
the dualism of life: 

“Man has the sentiment of dependence and independence; the 
former is adaptation to some superhuman power and the latter is 
assimilation to his own self, which means the extension of his 
personality.” 

When the former takes the merely individual form of personal salva- 
tion, it becomes arbitrary and selfish; and “we must rid ourselves of any 
conception which looks upon religion as a function for the fulfilment of 
man’s arbitrary will.” Prayer is as much a Buddhist requirement as a 
Christian; and the writer gives to it four functions: the vowing to do 
that which is righteous; the benevolent inclination towards our fellow 
men, with the end of “perfect love”; thanksgiving for one’s own recti- 
tude; and, lastly, a genuine feeling of absolute dependence on God. 
These qualities are above all needed with by the statesman and loyal 
citizen. 

These spiritual ideals have to be woven daily with the material and 
selfish demands of the community, for the collision of the spiritual and 
material produces destruction and degeneration:, 

“The keeping of a perfect union of the material and spiritual, 
the Path of Sovereign and Subjects which is the outcome of the 
Japanese National Principles, alone can endow mankind with 
eternal life.” 

He is right in his contention that the final basis of religious truth is 
found in the communion of the living with all those who have gone 
before; and that religion is not an abstract truth but a life to be lived. 

James Main Dixon. 
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THE AO NAGA TRIBE OF ASSAM, by WILLIAM CARLSON 
SmirH. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. Pp. xxvii-244. 


This ethnological and sociological study is the result of observations 
made while superintendent of the Missionary Training School at Impur, 
Assam, India. Particular interest for the general reader centers in the 
final two chapters of the volume in which the author discusses sociologi- 
cal problems relating to the culturalization of preliterate races. The 
conclusion reached, in brief, is that whether governmental or missionary, 
cultural enterprise among preliterates must look more seriously to 
ethnology and sociology for assistance. Leibniz observed several cen- 
turies ago that “there are some points in which the barbarians surpass 
us. And we may even add that association with Christians has made 
them worse in many respects.” Professor Smith points out that forces 
of disintegration are at work among primitive groups as soon as civiliza- 
tion enters either in the form of trade or missionary endeavor. Chris- 
tianity, for example, in weakening taboos and superstitious modes of 
control, destroys a valuable disciplinary agency. With the official pro- 
hibition of tribal wars comes a lack of interest in life and a subsequent 
deterioration when no adequate substitutes for military competition are 
provided for the maintaining of morale. When such practices as head- 
hunting are stopped by external authority “in a measure the energy 
formerly expended here has been turned into greater sexual license. 
“Among the Nagas, the Christians have been cut off from the various 
festivals where dancing, drinking and general hilarity had a cathartic 
effect.” Here too education among the natives has failed often to meet 
the needs of the people. Absence of manual arts in the catalogue of 
instruction in the schools removes economic producers, and gives a sense 
of superiority over the manual life of the primitive group. Another 
problem is the grave danger of a negative attitude developing among 
missionary-trained primitives, and a similar danger that a new set of 
taboos will be substituted unwittingly for the older. J. H. Hutton, 
honorary director of ethnography in Assam prefaces the volume with an 
introduction, in which he takes a somewhat skeptical attitude towards 
the results of missionary contacts in the Assam province. Professor 
Smith, however, insists that ‘The outlook is not a gloomy one.” It 
calls, rather, for a critical taking stock of missionary practices and atti- 
tudes, and the adoption of “some of the principles which have been for- 
mulated by the ethnologists and sociologists.” 


MODERN ASTROPHYSICS, by Herpert Dincie. The Macmil- 
lan Company, N. Y. Pp. xxviii-420. 


Largely due to the application of the spectroscope, the photographic 
camera, and the interferometer, there has been recently an extraordinary 
development of the new science of astrophysics, the study of the physics 
and chemistry of the stars. Heretofore, however, this department of 
knowledge has been a closed book to the student and general reader, 
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since there has been no text in the English language to which reference 
might be made for an adequate survey of the new wealth of fact and 
theory. The need for such a treatise has at last been met by the splendid 
volume Modern Astrophysics, now in its third printing, by Professor 
Herbert Dingle of the Imperial College of Science and Technology. 
The author has succeeded in presenting a remarkably comprehensive 
view of his field, detailed enough and yet avoiding insuperable technical 
and mathematical items. The result is a book invaluable alike to the 
practical astrophysicist and to the general reader. ‘The style is easy, 
and the content answers those questions concerning astrophysics that 
many of us have been asking. The discussion is divided into four parts, 
dealing respectively with spectroscopy, characteristics of the stars, varie- 
ties of cosmic bodies, and the universe. Seventy-nine well selected 
illustrations lend added interest. Not only is this the sole text in Eng- 
lish dealing with this subject, but it is hard to see how it could have 
been made better. 


THOBBING, by HensHaw Warp. Bobbs-Merril Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Pp. 343. 


To “thob” the author tells us, is to think and believe wishfully. Since 
thoughtful people disagree, it is concluded that all mental activity here- 
tofore in the history of the world has been of the “‘thobbing” sort. The 
millenium is to come, we are told, when man becomes “‘scientific’”’ 
minded, banishes from his imagination all philosophy, moral law, and 
kindred fairy tales, and wakes up to the hard-headed fact that the eye 
discovers all the truth that later ages will endorse. This book is a 
superficial and popular edition of scientific positivism, evidently a product 
of an intellectual dilettantism. If the reader decides to pay the price of 
admission he will find therein more amusement than edification. ‘The 
writer evidently intends to leave the impression that the intellectual 
activity of man is a full-fledged circus. The true lesson he leaves, how- 
ever, we believe, is that thinking is hard and serious business. 


Waililz 


THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY AND THE PREACHER, by H. 
CricHTon Minter. Thomas Seltzer, N. Y. Pp. x-246. 


Dr. Miller has written a series of three books on the New Psychology, 
the two preceding volumes being “The New Psychology and the 
Teacher” and “The New Psychology and the Parent.” ‘The title of 
the third volume of the trilogy seems to promise suggested methods of 
utilising the new psychology in preaching. The promise is not fulfilled. 
There is little in the book to be of direct help to the minister of religion 
in either his prophetic or pastoral functions. It is rather an application 
of the new psychology to religion as the author understands it. The 
final chapter on Faith Healing, Hypnotism and Psychoanalysis makes 
an important point that needs emphasis in these days when “Spiritual 
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Healing” is so much to the fore. It is that a religious philosophy in 
regard to suffering must be equally applicable to mental and bodily pain 
and that in both feelings there may be avoidable and inevitable experi- 
ences. ‘Religion is occupied with the individual adjustment to suffer- 
ing, mental or bodily, avoidable or unavoidable, as the case may be. 


JESUS AND OUR GENERATION, by CHar_es WHITNEY GIL- 
KEY. University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Pp. xvii-183. 


American Christianity is producing a number of younger men with 
a unique gift for inspirational writing. Dr. Fosdick is, of course, pre- 
eminent in this group. Dr. Bowie of Grace Church, New York, is an- 
other. The name of Dr. Charles Whitney Gilkey deserves a place. In 
“Jesus and Our Generation” he shows a spiritual perception of the same 
quality that one feels in his admirable essay in the Yale University pub- 
lication of two years ago,— ‘Christianity and Modern Thought.” 

The subject matter of the book is the Barrows Lectures, a foundation 
providing for courses of lectures in the Orient on the Relations of 
Christianity and other Religions. ‘Jesus and Our Generation” is the 
sixth of the series and was given in six chief student centers of India,— 
Bombay, Lucknow, Lahore, Calcutta, Rangoon in Burma and Madras. 
The keynote is “the high business of taking Jesus seriously.” Jesus’ 
message is one of spiritual freshness and fore-thoughtedness. He is the 
great proclaimer of spiritual truth. His teaching must be recognized 
and accepted. It is unique in that it deals with principles and not with 
rules. 

The Christian Religion is Jesus’ way of living. There must be, 
therefore, a return to the historic Christ, a rediscovery of Jesus. In the 
complexities of modern life we can catch from Jesus a point of view 
which we must express in appropriate action with our own situation. 
“Though we may not look to Jesus for detailed directions on our own 
contemporary issues, those who undertake to follow Him today must 
never forget that they follow not upon their own terms, but on His. 
When He has spoken to the mind and conscience of His followers from 
the first generation until now, His claim and call have been uncom- 
promising, and they have ignored or disobeyed Him at their own spiritual 
peril, W. BertraANnD STEVENS. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIND, by Leonarp T. Trotanp. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, N. Y. Pp. xi-253. 


The following books from Van Nostrand’s Library of Modern 
Sciences contain substantial information for the non-technical reader, 
and are written in a lucid and popular style. Professor Troland’s 
The Mystery of Mind is a refreshing and simply-told introduction to 
the study of psychology. Avoiding the vagaries of behaviorism, the 
author attacks the problem of mental processes and indicates their rela- 
tion to the nervous system. A valuable feature is the writer’s philosophi- 
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cal interest. The book culminates in an idealistic theory of reality, the 
distinct doctrine held being psychical monism (similar to that of C. A. 
Strong). Hence the development of a system of psychology from this 
point of view, although written for the popular reader, will prove of 
value also to the professional psychologist. The only criticism, and this 
applies to all three of the volumes from this series herein reviewed, is 
an impression on the part of the reader that the publisher has unduly 
cramped the writer within a too restricted number of pages. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE, by M. Lucxissu. D. 
Van Nostrand Company, N. Y. Pp. viii-245. 


Mr. Luckiesh’s Foundations of the Universe is an entertaining ac- 
count of the foundations of physical theory. The new and revolutionary 
views concerning matter have received adequate attention. Among 
others, chapters are devoted to Einstein, the electron theory, the evolu- 
tion of elements, sub-atomic structures, and the quantum theory. Hap- 
pily for the reader, the author has avoided all recourse to mathematics. 
Considering the fact that the author is a scientist, we can forgive in him 
those metaphysical dogmatisms and philosophical stumblings traditional 
among his brethren. 


THE EARTH AND THE STARS, by CuHartes G. Asgotr. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, N. Y. Pp. xi-264. 


The Earth and the Stars by Dr. C. G. Abbot gives a graphic account 
of the more fundamental facts and theories now current in the field of 
astronomy. Seventy-eight figures and plates are included. An interest- 
ing appendix gives brief definitions of the commonly used astronomical 


terms. VV Ene 


A THEORETICAL BASIS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR, by ALBERT 
P. Weiss. R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, Ohio. Pp. xv-428. 


In the welter of opinions that exists today concerning Behaviorism in 
Psychology, it is gratifying to find a book that sets forth lucidly the doc- 
trine of human behavior, including consciousness in all its aspects, as a 
kingdom of responses of various degrees of organization to physical 
stimuli, conditioned wholly under the principle of the conservation of 
physical energy. 

The author intends the book for three classes of readers: first, those 
whose interest is systematic, i.e. psychologists, social theorists, philoso- 
phers and biologists; second, those with a practical interest, e. g. medical 
investigators; and third, those having a general interest, writers, educa- 
tors, statesmen, etc. 

Indebtedness to the stimulating teaching of Max Meyer is acknowl- 
edged in the dedication of the work to him, a former colleague of the 
author’s at the University of Missouri. Of course the work of John B. 
Watson, the leading behaviorist in this country, is given full appreciation. 

It is interesting to note the occurrence in this behavioristic work of a 
chapter on Consciousness and even a section on Introspection. ‘The tra- 
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ditional terminology is not eschewed, which is in keeping EN the as 
pose of appealing to the three classes of readers, mentioned a oe 
should make the book particularly welcome to those who are repelled by 
such works in behaviorism as seem to adopt a standpoint and to ae 
technical language from start to finish which is entirely foreign to the 
e. ; 
[peiremeating Warren’s “‘double-aspect” view is sanguinely regarded 
as a possible arbiter between behaviorism and traditional psychology 
insisting as it does upon the recognition of similarities which seem to be 
es. 

aries is appended a good bibliography of 200 titles of books and 
articles dealing with behaviorism. Karu T. WAUGH. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LOGIC OF REFLECTION, 
by MatrHew THompson McCuvre. Henry Holt and Co., New 
York. Pp. xvii-479. 


The author of this book, who is Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, holds the view that the main undergraduate course in 
philosophy is the history of philosophy. For this many students have no 
other preparation than an elementary course in logic. While drill in the 
analysis of propositions and syllogisms has important disciplinary value 
for the student, it is felt that a course in logic might well be offered which 
would at the same time introduce the student to this field of philosophy 
proper. The logic of reflection as handled in this work undertakes also 
to acquaint the student with the classical passages in philosophical litera- 
ture most pertinent to logic. 

The aim of the author is well carried out. Starting with an orienta- 
tion in philosophy and necessary definitions of logic and of reflection, 


there are historical examples of method such as those of Descartes and 
of Plato. 


The starting point and the data for logical reflection are presented 
with quotations from James, Dewey, Santayana, Creighton, Munster- 
berg, as well as from Locke and Aristotle. The concept of meaning in 
its various historical interpretations is the substance of a chapter, praise- 
worthy for the emphasis put upon this too often ignored phase of logic, 
as well as for the aptness of its illustrations. 

Reasoning, Types of Inquiry, Induction, Causality, Generalization, 
Deduction, The Syllogism and Scientific Explanation are presented with 
a wealth of illustration. The approach to the topics should go far to- 
ward dispelling the conceit that classes Logic among the dry-as-dust sub- 
jects of a college curriculum. 

The well chosen Questions, Illustrations and Exercises at the end of 
the chapters serve to make the book thoroughly teachable and no one can 
go through them without obtaining not only familiarity with the content 
of the logical armament but training in the process of reflection, as well 
as a fair induction into the large interests of philosophy. 


K. T. W. 
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Our Contributors’ Page 


All our readers will rejoice at any new light to be shed upon William 
James and the Making of Pragmatism, and no one is perhaps better 
fitted to do this than F. C. S. Schiller of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford. ‘The paper was a part of Dr. Schiller’s contribution to the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy, which met recently at Harvard. 


One of the most original and stimulating papers read at the same 
Congress is presented here in Real vs. Abstract Evolution by Professor 
E. A. Burtt of Chicago University. It certainly presents some new 
angles of thought and gives a shock to brain-cells that are only accus- 
tomed to the habitual stimuli. 


The tendency to drop into a single attitude or way of looking at 
things is, the Editor believes, one of the greatest barriers to progress in 
philosophical and scientific thinking. Static Mindedness is here attacked 
as the effort to view the universe under a single aspect. In the form of 
philosophy it appears as Absolute Idealism, but in its more dangerous 
modern manifestation it appears as a purely mechanist view of the 


universe. 


None of our contributors is more eagerly welcomed by our readers 
than Josephine Hammond, who has gained a recognized place in the 
field of the American Essay. 4 Serene Sierra gives an interesting 
glimpse of a worthy but, to American readers, little known contempo- 


rary dramatist. Miss Hammond sees his work through the clear glasses 
of appreciation. 


Our poetical contributions in this number are The Return, by an old 
friend, John Richard Moreland, and Life’s Scourge by a new friend 
Annice Calland, of San Francisco. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


q All the bag-pipes in Scotland could not excel the 
rythmic swirl and drone that greeted my ears this 
spring morning outside my window. As I searched 
the reason for the uproar I found the air full of ex- 
cited occupants going and coming, diving and delv- 
ing with all the confusion of city life. The bees have 
discovered my blossoming apple-tree. 


@ There was no need to advertise it. This popular- 
ity was not the result of want-ads nor dodgers. No 
full page of the morning paper was taken up with 
the display of information that the honey-season was 
now open. Nature herself in her own silent and effi- 
cient way performed the miracle. 


@ Alack and alas The Personalist is by brevity of 
funds dependent on the methods of nature for its 
extension. As one bee bears to another the news 
‘“‘yonder is honey”’ so must we depend on the good- 
will and interest of our readers to increase the wid- 
ening Personalist circle. 


q We will for a limited time advance your subscrip- 
tion and send the magazine to some friend of yours, 
a new subscriber, both for one year for three dollars. 


q Act now, using the form below. 


I wish to take advantage of your introductory offer. 
Please send The Personalist for one year to: 


Address 


and advance my own subscription for one year to the fol- 
lowing address: 


Enclosed find (check ) for three dollars. 
(Postal order) 


